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Race Issue 
Threatens 


School Bill 


The Kennedy Administration’s 
$2.5 billion federal aid-to-public- 
education bill began its tortuous 
way through Congress with its 
future clouded by the sudden 
eruption of the school desegrega- | 
tion issue. 

The way had been cleared for | 
Senate action on the bill—which | 
would provide grants over a 
three-year period for public school 
construction or teachers’ salaries, or 
both—after agreement was reached 
not to tack on to the measure the 
controversial question of limited 
aid to private schools. 


As debate opened on the Ad- 


ministration measure, sponsored by 
Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.), 
Southern Democrats launched a de- 
termined fight to write in language 

which would prohibit the withhold- 
ing of federal grants from school 
districts continuing to practice 
racial segregation. 

The maneuver brought a warn- 
‘ing from Rep. Adam Clayton — 
‘Powell (D-N. Y.), chairman of 
the House Education Committee, 
-that he would retaliate by intro- 
‘ducing his so-called “Powell 
amendment” which would specif- 
jeally bar federal funds from 
schools not in compliance with 
the Supreme Court’s desegrega- 
tion ruling. 

A similar. amendment was suc- 
cessfully added to the school aid 
measure passed by the House in 
1960, The issue was never resolved 
because the House Rules Commit- 
tee, at that time dominated by the 
conservative Republican-Southern 
Democratic coalition, refused to 
send the measure to a joint House- 
Senate conference to iron out dif- 
ferences between that bill and a 
more extensive one passed by the 
Senate. 

The Administration’s position on 
the racial issue was spelled out in 
February by Health, Education & 
Welfare Sec. Abraham A. Ribicoff 
after the aid-to-education proposal 
was sent to Congress. 

Side Issues ‘Deplored’ 

Ribicoff declared it would be “a 
tragedy to put on the back of edu- 
cation the problems of everything, 
including the problem of civil 
rights,” and added: “We should not 
block education with side issues.” 

In the first round of in-fighting 
on the desegregation issue, the 
Senate rejected, by a vote of 70 to 
25, an amendment by Sen. Strom 
Thurmond (D-S. C.) which would 
specificially have barred the govern- 
ment from withholding aid from 
segregated schools. 

Right behind it loomed a more 
generally worded amendment sub- 
mitted by Sen, Herman E. Tal- 
madge (D-Ga.) which would pro- 
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‘Handout to Business’: 


AFL-CIO 


has declared. 


a reduction in 
come tax burden.” 


It is the “considered judg- 


Plan Sought to Ease 
Problems on Missiles 


Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg, stressing that delays on construc- 
tion of the nation’s missile bases involve “more than just a labor 
Problem,” has begun working on a formula to insure “uninter- 


Tupted” operation of the $3 billion U.S. space program. : 
Following a round of conferences with representatives of craft} ess tax benefits. of 1954 ‘over- 


Opposes 


Tax Credit Proposal 


Pres. Kennedy’s investment tax credit proposal “would harm the 
economy more than it would help it” and constitutes “an unwar- 
ranted handout of billions of dollars to business,’ the AFL-CIO 


In testimony before the House Ways & Means Committee on 


the Administration plan ‘to allow 
business to subtract 15 percent of 
extra investment expenditures from 
its tax bill, AFL-CIO Research Dir, 
Stanley H. Ruttenberg said Amer- 
ica needs “the durable stimulus of 
rising family spendable , income” 
which can best be accomplished by 
“the individual in- 


ment” of the Sededelion, Rutten- 
berg said, that neither a cor- 
. porate tax rate cut, a further 
liberalization of depreciation al- 
lowances nor the proposed tax 
credit “can achieve the results 
that are now being promised.” 
He characterized the $1.7 billion 
tax credit plan as a “business tax 
subsidy crash program” and added, 
“we fear it would be an abortive 
experiment” that would not pro- 
vide for the essential economic 
growth the nation so badly needs. 
Ruttenberg warned that adoption 
of the tax credit proposal “would 
more likely distort the recovery 
process and hasten the next reces- 
sion just as the over-generous busi- 


stimulated investment. while con- 


aad industrial unions, missile man- 
Wacturers and building contractors 
from whom, he said, he received 
Pledges of “complete support”— 
Goldberg said he would move at 
OMe on preparing recommenda- 
for White House action. 
Secretary said he planned to 
Magicard discussions” with 
r and management 
| Officials before firming up: his pro 
| Posals for Pres, John F. Kennedy. 
Goldberg said that at his meet- 
ings with each of the four groups 
Mt the Labor Dept. he read a 


f letter from Kennedy stressing the 
“urgency” of the problem and de- 
claring that “the security of our 


us are today tied inexorably to 
our missile program and may 
well depend tomorrow upon what 
we do now in space.” 


The letter expressed confidence 
that out of the meetings would 
come “a voluntary and equitable 
solution to labor-management prob- | pense accounts, dividends and in- 
lems in this vital area, fair to the 


(Continued on Page 10) 


nation and the lives of each of 


sumption lagged.” This led, he said, 
to the recession of 1957-58. 
Rising Demand Needed 
“Even the most generous federal 
subsidies cannot long stimulate 
private investment in the absence 
of adequately rising demand,” he 
added. 
The Administration’s tax credit 
proposal is part of its program to 
close various tax loopholes on ex- 


terest income and other areas 
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POLICY AND DESIGN COMMITTEE of citizens, meeting in Washington, approved an education 
program for Latin American union leaders initiated by the AFL-CIO and developed by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. From left to right at the meeting are Dir. Michael Ross of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Intl. 
Affairs (at end of table); William Benton, publisher of the Encyclopedia Brittanica; Joseph P. Grace, 
Jr., president of W. R. Grace & Co.; Dean Maurice F. X. Donahue of University College, University 
of Chicago; Berent Friele, vice president of the American Intl. Association; AFL-CIO Inter-American 
Rep. Serafino Romualdi; AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany; John McCollum, director of University of Chi- 
cago’s Union Research & Education Project; Sec. Joseph D. Keenan of the Intl. Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers; Dir. Gerard O’Keefe of the Retail Clerks Dept. of Foreign Affairs; and ee Clark, 
representing Eric Johnston, vice president of the Motion Picture Association. 

SSCS _-& 


Latin Labor 
TrainingPlan 
Is Approved 


By Gervase N. Love 

A $1-million-a-year education 
program for Latin American un- 
ion leaders, initiated by the AFL- 
CIO and developed by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been ap- 
proved by a policy and design 
committee of prominent citizens 
and may be operating by the end 
of the year. 

“The main purpose,” said 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, “is 
to strengthen free unions in the 
Western Hemisphere by providing 
training opportunities for their 
leaders. It is an effort by American 
unions and other private organiza- 
tions to supplement Pres. Ken- 
nedy’s ‘Alliance for Progress’ pro- 
gram by Latin America.” ; 

The policy and design com- 

mittee, which endorsed the pro- 
gram at a meeting in Washing- 
ton, is composed of labor and 
industry leaders and educators. 
The program itself will be fi- 
nanced by soliciting funds from 
unions, foundations and the fed- 
eral government, but will be 
controlled by a private agency 
to be established by the policy 
and design committee. 

Plans are to bring about 300 
Latin American union leaders to 
this country each year for three 
months of training. They would re- 
turn to their home countries for 
nine additional months of training 
and specialized educational experi- 
ence. The conduct of education 
programs for other union members 
would be included in their training. 

Meany said the program grew out 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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‘Meany Asks 
U. S. Grants 


By Gene Zack 
Federal grants to stimulate a 
“vigorous” program of short- 


term, local public works projects 
are essential if unemployment is 
to be effectively reduced in 1961, 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
has told Congress. 

Appearing as the leadoff wit- 
ness before a Senate Labor sub- 
committee, Meany said a pro- 
posed $1 billion program to accel- 
erate construction of a wide range 
of state and municipal projects is a 
“necessary supplement” to Pres. 
John F, Kennedy's proposals for 
revitalizing the economy. 

The bill, introduced by Sen. 
Joseph S. Clark, Jr. (D-Pa.), the 
subcommittee chairman, would pro- 
vide $500 million in federal grants 
—plus standby authorization for an 
additional $500 million—for short- 
range projects which states and 
municipalities could launch within 
90 days and which would be com- 
pleted in a year. 

The program would be limited 
to projects that have already been 
planned but which would not be 
undertaken without federal aid. 
Authorizations for all such proj- 
ects would halt when unemploy- 
ment—now at 6.8 percent of the 
work force—fell to 4 percent, 
and could/be reinstituted by pres- 
idential action if joblessness 
again exceeded that figure. 

A similar measure has been ins 
troduced in the House by Rep, 
Henry S. Reuss (D-Wis.). 

The Kennedy Administration has 
not yet indicated its stand on the 
proposals. As soon as it adopts a 
position, Clark said, its spokesmen 
will be scheduled to appear before 
the subcommittee. 

In addition to urging prompt ac- 
tion on the Clark bill, Meany called 
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Equal Rights Hailed 
On 7th Anniversary 


Hailing the U.S. Supreme 
Court desegregation decision 
of May 17, 1954, as a “his- 
toric step,” AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany said in an an- 
niversary statement that labor 
calls on “all freedom-loving 
Americans” to make the Six- 
ties “the years of fulfillment 
of our nation’s promise of 
equal rights.” 

“The promise of equal op- 
portunity, of equal justice be- 
fore the law, of the sanctity 
of the rights of man, goes 
back to the very foundations 
of constitutional govern. 
ment,” he declared. 

“Let us make these rights 
inviolate” through legislative 
and. executive action, he 
added,» and through “con- 
certed voluntary action.” 
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Labor Joins 
In Red Cross 


Convention 


Cincinnati—Labor took a large 
and active part in the 36th annual 
‘convention of the National Red 
-Cross: held here. «— 

AFL-CIO Vice: Pres. Jacob S. 


Potofsky, who also heads the Cloth- | } 


ing Workers, was chairman of an 
international relations session at- 
‘tended by 400: 

In addition, a special session on 
cooperation between the Red Cross 
and labor at the local level was held 
for the first time, and local officials 
of the Amalgamated gave a dinner 
honoring their president. 

Serving in his role as a member 
of the Red Cross board of gov- 
ernors, Potofsky set the tone of the 
meeting on international relations 
by saying that global differences 
make no difference to the Red 
‘Cross. 

“We are dedicated,” Potofsky de- 
clared,; “to serve humanity, each in 
our own way—through the Red 
Cross.” 

Panel on Fund Drives 

The special session on coopera- 
tion between local chapters and 
unions in their areas dwelt pri- 
marily on fund-raising campaigns. 
It was a working session in which 
many ideas were traded between 
the floor and panelists. 

The panelists were: William F. 
Moser, chairman of the , Berks 
County Red Cross Chapter, Read- 
ing, Pa.; Arthur Hellender, secre- 
tary, Central Labor Council of Ala- 
meda County, Oakland, Calif.; 
Philip Van Gelder, chairman, Com- 
munity Services Committee, Balti- 
more Council of AFL-CIO Unions; 
and Kenneth L. Kramer, labor liai- 
son, National Red Cross. 


Cross Resigns 
Presidency of 
Ousted Bakers 


James G. Cross resigned as presi- 
dent of the Bakery Workers, which 
was ousted by the AFL-CIO in 
1957 on corruption charges, a day 
in advance of his scheduled union 
trial on accusations. that he mis- 
appropriated $35,000 of union 
funds. 

Cross agreed to turn back to the 
union his West Palm Beach, Fla., 
home, allegedly financed and main- 
tained with union funds, in re- 
turn for $1,000 he claimed as 
equity. 

An undetermined monthly pen- 
sion, a Bakery Workers’ spokes- 
man said, would be paid to Cross. 
The spokesman said the union 
could recover from pension pay- 
ments any sum it might be deter- 
mined the former president owed 
the union. 

An earlier proposal for the res- 
ignation of Cross, agreed to by 
the Bakery Workers’ board ma- 
pority that later filed charges 
against him, was denounced in 
March by AFL-CIO Pres, George 
Meany as “legalized highway 
robbery.” The proposal would 
have given Cross a quarter of a 
million dollars in settlement of 
pension claims, and a local union 
group’s federal court suit ac- 
cusing Cross of misappropria- 
ting union funds would have 
been dropped. 

Sec.-Tres. Peter H. Olson also 
resigned from office a day in ad- 
vance of his scheduled union trial. 

James Landriscina, acting presi- 
dent after union charges were filed 
against Cross, was chosen preési- 
dent by the executive board. Four 
members abstained from support- 
ing him. 

The Labor Dept. announced 
after the earlier quarter-million- 
dollar pénsion proposal that it had 
launched an investigation of Bak- 


LABOR’S ROLE in backstopping Red Cross programs was a major 
topic of discussion at the Red Cross’ national conference in Cincin- 
nati. Shown at the session are, left to right, Philip Van Gelder, 
chairman of the AFL-CIO Community Services Committee in 
Baltimore; Arthur Hellender, assistant secretary, Alemeda County 
AFL-CIO, Oakland, Calif; AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Jacob Potofsky, a 
panel chairman; and Kenneth Kramer, Red Cross liaison to AFL- 
CIO Community Service Activities. 


Tax Credit Proposal 
Opposed by AFL-CIO 


(Continued from Page 1) 


where income has been escaping 
equitable taxation. 


The AFL-CIO testified in sup- 
port of the proposal to apply 
withholding to dividend and in- 
terest income and to end special 
treatment for a portion of divi- 
dend income. The U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce and other busi- 
ness groups have opposed the 
Administration program, includ- 
ing the tax credit plan. Business 
groups are seeking a step-up in 
depreciation allowances, a pro- 
posal strongly opposed by labor. 

Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg 
told the committee earlier that the 
tax credit program is “an essential 
part of the President’s economic 
program for recovery and growth, 
without which any efforts of mine 
to help remedy the unemployment 
problem will prove disappointing.” 

Ruttenberg testified that the tax 
credit plan was based on four as- 
sumptions each of which he chal- 
lenged: 

Assumptions Challenged 

The crisis of obsolescence: “In 
our view the claim is vastly over- 
stated.” Citing the McGraw-Hill 
survey that said it would take $95 
billion to replace obsolete facilities, 
he questioned the basis of the sur- 


.| vey and added that even using this 


yardstick only 14 percent of the 
nation’s capital stock was obsolete, 
since in the year of the survey the 
plant and equipment was estimated 
at $683 billion. 


The experience in the postwar 
years with a total plant and equip- 
ment investment of $400 billion 
does not indicate that “technologi- 
cal rigor mortis has overtaken the 
nation. Too many American work- 
ers either fear being automated out 
of their jobs, or have been dis- 
placed recently by new processes 
and machines, for us to have any 
illusion that our productive system 
is standing still.” 

The doctrine that businessmen 
need a new incentive to under- 
write the cost of investment: 
Ruttenberg pointed out that from 
1946 through 1959 corporations 
invested $313 billion in-new plani 
and equipment but only $34 bil- 
lion of this was raised by selling 
stock issues, showing the internal 
resources available from profits 
and depreciation allowances. In 
1960 American corporations 
were permitted to set aside a 
“staggering $23 billion” for de- 
preciation, a sum equal to 74 
percent of the entire new plant 
and equipment outlay for the 
year. In 1953 the depreciation 
total was only 49 percent. 


ery Workers’ affairs, 


The theory that the plan is 


needed to meet essential national 
growth: The greatest part of the 
more than $1 billion to be paid out 
annually, Ruttenberg declared, 
“will be enjoyed by our largest cor- 
porations . . . the enterprises that 
need the tax credit least.” About 
14 percent would go to agriculture, 
22 percent to commercial and 
“other” enterprises and 42 percent 
to manufacturing. The plan would 
not guarantee a substantial net ad- 
dition to private investment, or se- 
lectively stimulate plant and equip- 
ment spending. But it would “im- 
pose a burden of billions of dol- 
lars on all of us, for a pay-off to 
investors totally unrelated to fi- 
nancial need.” 

The theory that the plan is 
needed to assure sustainable eco- 
nomic growth: With much of exist- 
ing productive capacity still idle 
for lack of orders, Ruttenberg said, 
further tax benefits for business 
should be given the lowest priority. 
The major incentive for rising 
business investment is high-level 
operations, he said. 

When demand and sales are 
high, American businessmen “gen- 
erally need littl prodding to ex- 
pand their productive facilities. And 
even when demand is sluggish, 
they seem ready enough to improve 
the efficiency of their capital stock 
in. order to reduce unit production 


Letter to Kennedy: 


| tion’s lagging economy. 


|Long-Term Interest 
\Cut Asked. 


by Meany 


The AFL-CIO has called on Pres. Kennedy to “persuade” the 


Federal Reserve Board 
lower long-term interest rates. 


“to carry out” 


Administration policy tg 


Lower long-term rates and stable short-term rates, AFL-ClQ 
Pres. George Meany wrote Kennedy, are needed to boost the na. 


Meany hailed Kennedy’s 
monetary policy statements as 
clearly prescribing “what Amer- 
ica needs.” The AFL-CIO, the 
federation president added, 
“agrees wholeheartedly that eco- 
nomic recovery calls for greater 
availability of credit at interest 
rates low enough to attract bor- 
rowers.” 

But, said Meany, “the Federal 
Reserve Board has not acted vigor- 
ously to implement that policy.” 
He proposed a four-point program 
including: 

@ Use of the open-market powers 
to buy and sell long-term govern- 
ment securities to make more credit 
available at lower interest rates. 

@ Reduction of the discount rate 
—the interest rate member banks 
pay the FRB for their borrowings— 
from the current 3 per cent to 2.5 
per cent. 

@ Maintainance of reserve re- 
quirements of FRB member banks 
at the current level. The lowering 
of reserve requirements to increase 
the amount of funds available for 
lending is not needed at this time 
and its effect on interest rates is too 
remote, the letter said. 


@ Use of its powers by the Treas- 


ury as trustee of social security and 
other trust accounts to affect long. 
term rates. 

Meany wrote Kennedy: 

“High unemployment plagues the 
economy and prevents the rapid re. 
covery that all of us deem necessary 
and essential. As you know, we 
have supported your domestic Te 
covery program but have asked for 
additional measures. A few week; 
ago, we requested the consideratiog 
of more public works spending to 
inject additional activity into th 
lagging economy. 

“America’s national economic 
machine will never functioa 
smoothly, however, until mone. 
tary and credit policies are made 
to work as effective lubricants, 
Your monetary policy state. 
ments this year have clearly pre. 
scribed what America needs— 
lower long-term and stable short- 
term interest rates, 


“The AFL-CIO agrees whole 
heartedly that economic recovery 
calls for greater availability of 
credit at interest rates low enough 
to atiract borrowers. We regret, 
however, that the Federal Reserve 
Board has not acted vigorously w 
implement that policy.” 


New Election Agreed 
To in Challenged Vote 


Newark, N. J.—An_ unaffiliated union of petroleum workers, 
dropping its court battle against a Labor Dept. suit challenging its 


election procedures, has accepted 


a consent decree ordering a new 


election of officers under the supervision of the Secretary of Labor. 


The Labor Dept. had filed its 


first use of the Landrum-Griffiné——— 
time for collection of the bal- 


Act io set aside a union election. 

The Labor Dept. alleged that 
the voting which resulted in re- 
election of officers of the so- 
called Independent Petroleum 
Workers Union of Bayway (N. J.) 
was marked by irregularities in- 
cluding the printing of substan- 
tially excessive number of ballots 
and removal of the ballots “by 
representatives of the winning 
candidates before the arrival of 
the observers for the losing can- 


costs,” he said. 


didates and prior to the agreed 


Labor Urges Full U.S. 
Pensions After 30 Years 


The AFL-CIO has urged a Senate Post Office & Civil Service 
subcommittee to approve legislation permitting government em- 
ployes to retire on full annuity after 30 years of service. 

At present, federal workers with 30 years of service can retire at 
age 60 with full annuity or at 55 with a reduced pension. 


George D. Riley said the federation 
strongly backs the position of affil- 
iated unions of federal and postal 
workers in support of legislation 
sponsored by Committee Chairman 
Olin D. Johnston (D-S.C.). 

He told the subcommittee, 
headed by Sen. Joseph S. Clark 
(D-Pa.), that Administration op- 
position to the proposal is based 
“on the assumption that every 
person would take advantage of 
the legislation.” 

Riley said previous liberalization 
of the civil service retirement sys- 
tem has shown that only “a small 
fraction of the potential number” 
have taken advantage of permissive 
earlier retirement. 

Earlier, Deputy Budget Dir. 
Elmer Staats had told the sub- 


committee thaf the Administration 


AFL-CIO. Legislative Rep.® 


opposes the bill because “we can- 
not afford to lose the services of 
these valuable workers.” 

Riley said claims that earlier 
retirement might run the civil 
service retirement fund in the 
red cannot be justified. He point- 
ed out that “for many years the 
government simply skipped its 
contributions” to the fund and 
he noted that Pres. Eisenhower 
on one occasion vetoed a $600 
million appropriation to it. . 

The Johnston bill would make no 
change in the present mandatory 
retirement age of 70 in the govern- 
ment service or in the present pro- 
vision that workers with less than 
30 years of service may retire at 


age 62 with prorated pensions. 


| remind ,us,’ 


suit last J uly—the government's 


lots.” 

The union holds bargaining rights 
for workers at the Esso Standard 
Oil Co. refinery at Linden, N. J. 
Shortly after the February 1960 
election, the unaffiliated union nar 
rowly beat back the Oil, Chemical 
& Atomic Workers in an NLRB 
representation vote. The OCAW 
charged at the time that Esso 
Management openly supported the 
unaffiliated union through letters 
to workers and through “button 
holing” by supervisors. 

The Bayway union originally 
denied the charges of election it 
regularities brought by the Labor 
Dept. and trial had been scheduled 
in U.S. District Court at Newark. 

Two days before the trial date, 
the union filed a stipulation that 
it would not contest the govern 
ment’s demand that the election of 
officers be set aside. 


Meany Endorses 
Highway Week 


The nation must keep building 
good highways to keep America 
strong, safe and prosperous, AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany said if 
urging recognition of National 
Highway Week, May 21-27. 

Recalling that the AFL-CIO was 
a strong supporter of the federd 
highway program because its lead- 
ers fully recognize the value of good 
roads, Meany said Americana labor 
believes that an effective nation@ 
road system is essential to economie 
well-being for all. 

“National Highway Week helps 
’ he said, “that one oul 
of seven jobs in America are 
pendent on our highways. As We 
improve our highway system, W° 
stimulate jobs and cut the cost % 


transportation movement.” 
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CWA Wins Raise 
In Two Bell Pacts 


Wage rates which the Communications Workers hoped would set 


a pattern for its 1961 negotiations have been agreed to by the CWA | 


and two Bell System companies with 12,260 covered workers. 


Increases averaging 8 cents an 


hour, or approximately 2.8 per- 


cent above present wages, will go into effect for 6,131 employes 


of the Chesapeake & Potontnc Tele-© 


phone Co. in Washington, D. C., 
and northern Virginia, and for 
6,129 downstate Illinois traffic em- 
ployes of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. 

Negotiations with the two com- 
panies were conducted in Wash- 
ington and Chicago, with national 
CWA officers coordinating the 
negotiations to meet the national 
goals set by the union’s collective 


IBEW Signs 
‘Pattern Pact’ 
In Omaha 


Omaha, Neb.—A new Intl. 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
contract worked out here with the 
Western Electric Co. has been 
hailed by IBEW Pres. Gordon M. 
Freeman as a “job well done” and 
as likely to set a wage pattern for 
IBEW members in other Bell 
System installations. 

Under the new contract—nego- 
tiated on May 13, ratified on May 
14 and finally approved May 17— 
Local 1974 members here will re- 
ceive pay increases of from 5 to 10 
cents an hour, or $2 to $4 per 
week, 

Western Electric is the manu- 
facturing arm of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. The 
‘Omaha agreement is expected to 
set the pattern for wage increases 
involving a total of about 70,000 
IBEW members who are West- 
ern Electric employes and work- 
ers in other Bell Systems instal- 
lations where the IBEW has con- 
tracts, 

The IBEW Western Electric 
Council is expected to assist in 
spreading to other locals, as con- 
tracts come up for renewal, the 
gains made in the local agreement 
here. 

Freeman praised the negotiating 
team for Local 1974, which with 
Intl. Rep. Robert Garrity worked 
out the agreement in behalf of the 


bargaining policy committee 
March. 

Under a wage reopening clause in 
existing three-year contracts, the 
wage increases ranged from $1.50 a 
week to $3.50. 

For the first time, CWA Pres. 
Joseph A. Beirne said, the union 
was able to move toward major 
goals of upgrading pay rates for 
telephone operators and reducing 
geographic wage differentials. 

The agreement provides that 
operators, the largest single group 
of workers in the industry, will re- 
ceive $3 a week, equal to the in- 
creases for the highest categories of 
plant workers. That is a company 
recognition, Beirne said, that higher 
pay is required for the new skills 
resulting from advancing automa- 
tion. 

It was agreed also that wage 
progression schedules should be re- 
duced by six months to shorten the 
time required to reach higher pay 
levels. 

A significant achievement, Beirne 
pointed out, was the provision that 
the lowest wage schedule in Illinois 
Bell is eliminated and workers in 
various towns are upgraded to the 
next highest schedule. 

CWA goals for 1961 include a 
general wage increase, shortening of 
the time required to reach higher 
wage rates, job and title reclassifica- 
tion, and town or wage zone up- 
grading in a move to eliminate all 
area differentials. 

The two agreements were the 
first of an expected series. Bar- 
gaining is continuing in Bell Sys- 
tem units in Wisconsin, Nebras- 
ka, Iowa, North and South Da- 
kota, Minnesota, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. 

Negotiations covering 24,000 em- 
ployes of the New York Telephone 
Co., another Bell unit, are in a 
separate CWA category because the 
workers only recently joined CWA. 

Beirne expressed satisfaction that 
in the first two agreements, man- 
agement and labor were able to 
reach agreement without a work 
stoppage on a “constructive new 
contract” benefiting the parties and 


in 


local’s 3,500 members. 


the general public. 


‘Featherbedding’ False 
Issue, MEBA Charges 


Los Angeles—The 84th convention of the Marine Engineers 
denounced the maritime industry for raising the “false issue of 
featherbedding for the purpose of destroying the jobs of maritime 


Workers.” 


Delegates said management is using the issue to * ‘cover its own 


deficiencies,” 
the steady increase in ship sizes in 
Tecent years, manning has not risen 
appreciably, 

MEBA ‘intends to take 
all necessary steps to protect ex- 
isting manning scales and to play 
a role in determining appropri- 
ate manning scales for newer 
Ship types,” the delegates said. 

The Maritime Administration has 
started a study of the possibilities of 
Partial or, full automation of ship 
Navigation and internal ship opera- 
tion, and the first commercial atom- 
Powered ship is scheduled to enter 
Service soon. Operation costs of 
such ships are expected to decline 
Tadically in the near future. 

American firms flying flags - of 
Oreign countries to avoid U.S. 
taxes and to pay low wage scales 

“cannot continue unchallenged,” 
MEBA Pres, E. N. Altman said. 


If the trend to “runaway” ships 


noting that despite? — 


is not halted, “3 aieiad “it wil 
not be long before the American 
merchant marine will exist only in 
the pages of history.” 


Peter de Vries, head of the 
Intl. Transportworkers Federa- 
tion, was scheduled to fly here 
to meet with MEBA officers and 
leaders of other maritime indus- 
try unions also attending the 
convention. 


MEBA and three other unions— 
Longshoremen, Seafarers and Mas- 
ters, Mates & Pilots—withdrew 
from the ITF recently because of 
what MEBA called the ITF’s “high- 
handed suspension of the SIU in a 
dispute between the SIU and the 
British Seamen’s Union.” 

MEBA said it is “prepared to re- 
turn to the ITF if that body adopts 
a more urgent and effective pro- 
gram on runaway flags and demon- 


strates it will be of value to us.” 


x — 
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A NEW AGREEMENT on wage rates and schedule shortening is signed by negotiators for the Com- 
munications Workers and the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., a Bell affiliate, in Washington. 
Seated left to right are Fred D. Waldeck, chairman of the CWA bargaining committee; C. B. Thomp- 
son, assistant vice president, personnel, of the company; and Jane Palmer, CWA staff representative. 
Others in the picture are union and company negotiators. 


URW Gains 
Wage Raises 


In Canada 


Toronto, Ont.—Wage increases 
ranging from 4.75 cents to 16 cents 
an hour have been negotiated by 
the Rubber Workers for 1,200 em- 
ployes of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., New Toronto, and al- 
most 1,000 workers at the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. plant in Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

Under a one-year contract with 
URW Local 232, Goodyear will 
give day workers a 6-cent wage 
boost, while piecework rates will 
have 5 cents added to the hourly 
base. Also provided are more lay- 
off protection, seniority improve- 
ments, and a common vacation 
period — the first two weeks in 
August. Inequity adjustments will 
provide an additional 6 to 11 cents 
an hour for some workers.. 

In Hamilton, Local 113’s 
agreement with Firestone adds 
4.75 cents an hour to piecework 
rates. Day workers and time- 
cycle workers will get 6-cent 
raises, boring mill operators 7 
cents, and others up to 16 cents. 
The basic hourly rate formerly 
was $1.92. 

The one-year agreement also pro- 
vides a ninth holiday and vacation 
improvements for senior employes. 


Goodyear and Firestone reached 
agreement recently on new contracts 
for URW members in U.S. plants. 
The two companies agreed to in- 
crease wages 7.5 cents an hour in 
non-tire plants over a_ two-year 
period and 14.5 cents in tire plants, 
and to give an eighth paid holiday 
and improvements in working con- 
ditions, 


Haggerty Elected 
By Fire Fighters 


Edward B. Haggerty of Cincin- 
nati, president of the Ohio State 
Fire Fighters Association, has been 
elected an international vice presi- 
dent of the union, succeeding 
George T. Slocum of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., who retired because of ill 
health. 


A veteran of 26 years in the pro- 
fessional fire fighting service, Hag- 
gerty took an early part in organ- 
izing Cincinnati Local 476 and sub- 
sequently was elected to respon- 
sible offices in the organization. 

In his new post, Haggerty will 
represent the union in Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio and Ken- 
tucky. He holds the rank of captain 


in the Cincinnati Fire Dept 


Fire Fighters Assail 
Merger with City Police 


A strong attack on the growing effort of cities to merge their 


police and fire departments into one safety force has been voiced 
by Sec.-Treas. John C. Kabachus of the Fire Fighters. Such mergers 
have been proved impractical, Kabachus said. 


From towns as widely separated as San Diego, Calif., and St. 


John’s, N.B., officials have talked® 


about consolidation—usually to 
help cut rising municipal costs or 
to counter requests of Fire Fight- 
ers’ locals for negotiations on wage 
increases, Kabachus said. 


The proposals to combine 
police and fire forces take sev- 
eral forms, but the one usually 
suggested is for the two depart- 
ments to be amalgamated into 
one public safety department, 
with the men performing police 
and fire duties interchangeably. 


Only one United States city— 
Oak Park, Mich.—has tried a 
merger and continued it, according 
to the union secretary-treasurer. 
Even there, complaints have been 
voiced with the results, he said. 

The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, top authority on fire 
departments, surveyed the Detroit 
suburb and reported that the num- 
ber of “men available for fire duty 
was seriously inadequate, fire train- 
ing programs were inadequate, and 
the force on duty might well experi- 
ence difficulty in controlling a 
serious fire.” 

The Fire Fighters have found, 
Kabachus pointed out, that con- 
solidation in any city is impractical 
because: 

@ The task of either the police- 
man or the fireman is in itself a 
full-time job, and the two skills are 
not interchangeable. Each job is for 
a specialist, trained: over many 
years in the skills of his craft. 

@ When the departments are 
combined, residents no longer get 
the same protection against both 
crime and fire that they formerly 
had. 

@ In an emergency, all available 
members of the combined depart- 
ment may be summoned to one 
task, such as a major fire. That 
would leave other duties unper- 
formed or other parts of town un- 
protected during the emergency. 

No community has developed a 
practical foolproof plan of com- 
bining police and fire services, 
Kabachus said. He cited experience 
of these towns: 


Hawthorne, Calif., tested the 


\program for eight years and then 


found it necessary to strengthen the 
fire department. 

‘In Michigan’s Upper Peninsula, 
Escanaba, Ironwood and Ishpeming 
tried consolidation but all have 
returned to separate police and fire 
departments. 

West Miami, Fla., and Monterey 
Park, Calif., talked about a merger 
of the two departments but dropped 
the idea. 


Kabachus reported that rob- 
bers set fires recently in two dif- 
ferent sections of Ste. Hyacinthe, 
Que., and held up a credit union 
for $50,000 while police were 
answering the two fire calls. 


Lincoln, Neb., experimented with 
a plan for combining the two de- 
partments but dropped it after the 
Lincoln AFL-CIO advised the city 
council of experience elsewhere. 


Chapman of 


AFSCME Goes 
To State Dept. 


Gordon W. Chapman, secretary- 
treasurer of the State, County & 
Municipal Employes, resigned May 
15 to become special assistant to 
the Secretary of State. He will serve 
in a newly-created post as coordi- 
nator of international labor affairs. 

Chapman had been AFSCME 
secretary-treasuret since 1937, and 
served on several overseas assign- 
ments for the Intl. Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. 

In 1950, he spent several months 
in Asia as part of a delegation which 
formulated plans for expanded 
ICFTU activity in that area. 

On another ICFTU assignment, 
in 1956, he took part in a study of 
working conditions and union or- 
ganization of Okinawa. 

Chapman, who left his job as an 
official of the Wisconsin Public Wel- 
fare Dept., to become national ac- 
countant of the AFSCME shortly 
after it was chartered in 1936, is 
a member of Local 1 of the union. 
He is a graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin and has served on a 
number of civic and labor commit- 
tees, Mi ie 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., MAY 20, 1962 


EXTENSION OF 1958 Defense Education Act, providing loans for 


needy college students and federal grants for specific educational 
programs, has been urged by the AFL-CIO. Shown testifying before 
Senate Education subcommittee is Vice Pres. Peter T. Schoemann, 
right, chairman of federation’s Committee on Education. With him 
is AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller, left. 


Shift in Civil Defense 
Opposed by AFL-CIO 


Organized labor is “gravely concerned” by Administration task 
force recommendations which reportedly would place the nation’s 


civil defense program under the 


National Guard in the Defense 


Dept., the AFL-CIO has told Congress. 
“Once civil defense and its function is placed in the Dept. of 


Defense, it ceases to be a civil func-% 


tion by and for civilians and be- 
comes a military function based on 
military practices and concepts, in- 
cluding conscription and martial 
law,” a federation spokesman told 
a House Appropriations subcom- 
mittee. 

Testifying in support of budg- 
et requests totaling $110 million 
for civil defense for fiscal 
1962, AFL-CIO Legislative Rep. 
George D. Riley called the sum 
“‘q modest one considering the 
job to be done.” He urged that 
the full proposed amount of the 
appropriation be granted so that 
civil defense “may function to 
its fullest potential.” 


The AFL-CIO’s interest in a 
strong civil defense, Riley said, is 
based on a desire for “survival” of 
the nation in the event of an enemy 
attack, and maintenance of the 
Office of Civil & Defense Mobiliza- 
tion as it is presently constituted 
“is the only sound and sensible ap- 


proach.” 


“As the largest segment of the 
American population,” he contin- 
ued, “labor has a tremendous stake 
in the success of civil defense, not 
only as citizens prepared to bear 
their responsibilities but numbering 
those who are charged with. . . re- 
pairing man-created damage... in 
order that we continue to maintain 
our national fabric and entity.” 

The AFL-CIO, he said, is 
“concerned” with the failure of 
the Administration to name any 
civil defense leaders except the 
director and the deputy director. 
Regardless of future determina- 
tion of the final role of civil de- 
fense—either as a separate agen- 
cy or a part of another depart- 
ment—its function is “too vital 
to neglect appointment” of its 
full leadership, Riley declared. 

As long as the Communist coun- 
tries continue their “constant prob- 
ing and flexing of their muscles,” 
the federation spokesman said, the 
nation must strengthen its home 


front defenses. 


Schoemann Testifies: 


Extension and Strengthening _ 


Of Defense Education Urged 


“Extension and strengthening” of the National Defense Education Act of 1958—enacted in the 
post-sputnik era when Soviet space achievements pointed up weaknesses in the U.S. School system 


i —is needed to insure “high quality in education,” the AFL-CIO has declared. 


Testifying before a Senate Education subcommittee, AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Peter T. Schoemana, 
chairman of the federation’s Committee on Education, said continuation of the program of loans for 


>> 


needy college students and federal 


I] grants for specific educational pro- 


grams would insure “strengthening 
the quality of our elementary and 
secondary education in the shortest 
possible time.” 

The proposed extension, con- 
tained in a bill introduced by 
Sen. Lister Hill (D-Ala.), is an 
important adjunct to Administra- 
tion bills calling for federal grants 
for classroom construction and 
teachers’ salaries, federally-fi- 
nanced scholarships and loans 
for college construction pro- 
grams, Schoemann declared. 

The federation spokesman had 
a “strong exception” to register on 
one phase of the Administration 
proposal—its provision for simple 
extension for three years of the 
area vocational training program. 
Continuance of aid only for the 
training of “highly skilled techni- 
cians” and failure to include skilled 
workers, Schoemann said, would be 
“seriously objectionable.” 

The “statement of findings and 
purpose” of the act, he pointed out, 
set a goal of “improved training op- 
portunity . .°. for defense-related 
occupations of technicians and 
skilled workers.” Before the bill’s 
passage, however, an amendment 
offered by Sen. Prescott Bush (R- 
Conn.) was adopted restricting the 
program to “highly skilled techni- 
cians.” ; 

The federation urged that 
skilled workers be included in 
these programs, that their scope 
be broadened to include technical 
as well as scientific knowledge, 
and that the fields in which train- 
ing is given go beyond national 
defense to include the “economic 
well-being” of the nation. 

Schoemann told the subcommit- 
tee headed by Sen. Wayne Morse 
(D-Ore.) that the AFL-CIO en- 
dorsed the key provisions in the Hill 
measure which would: 

@ Make permanent the student 
loan program and eliminate the 
present annual ceiling of $90 mil- 
lion placed on such loans. 

@ Extend the provision of for- 


L-G Boycott Rulings Called 
Attack on Right of Free Speech 


San Francisco—Two broadcast unions, on strike against a Sacramento television station, have 
renewed charges that a National Labor Relations Board interpretation of Landrum-Griffin boycott 
provisions is a direct violation of their right of free speech. 

Their statement followed a trial examiner’s ruling that the unions committed an unfair labor 
practice by conducting a “do not patronize” campaign among advertisers of Station KXTV. 


a— 


NLRB Examiner Howard My-, 


ers held that the unions—locals of 
the Broadcast Employes & Techni- 
cians and the Television & Radio 
Artists—violated the L-G amend- 
ments of the Taft-Hartley Act by 
“threatening, restraining or coerc- 
ing” Sacramento business firms to 
stop advertising on KXTV. 

Finding that several companies 
did stop advertising as a result of 
the informational campaign, Myers 
held that the union activities were 
not protected by the specific L-G 
section authorizing “publicity” ac- 
tions, 


The examiner’s finding was 
the second seeking to prohibit 
union “unfair” campaigns. Last 
month a federal district court 
judge issued an order forbidding 
labor organizations from putting 
the station or its advertisers on an 
“unfair” list. 


NABET and AFTRA representa- 
tives have said they will fight both 
the injunction and the trial exam- 


iner’s ruling if the latter is sup- 
ported by the NLRB. 

The unions argue that their leaflet 
and handbill campaign was not de- 
signed to cause anyone to stop 
working for secondary employers, 
and did not result in any such stop- 
page. Therefore it should not be 
held in violation of the law, which 
contains the foliowing specific 
language: 

“Nothing ... shall be construed 
to prohibit publicity, other than 
picketing, for the purpose of truth- 
fully advising the public . . . that 
the products are produced by an 
employer with whom the labor or- 
ganization has a primary dispute... 
as long as such publicity does not 
have the effect” of inducing anyone 
to refuse to transport goods or per- 
form services for the secondary em- 
ployer. 

The examiner held that the 1959 
L-G amendments, regardless of the 
“publicity” clause, changed the 
former law by “forbidding threats 
or coercion against any person en- 


gaged in commerce” or an industry 
affecting commerce. 

The dispute between the broad- 
cast unions and the station started 
after several years of peaceful 
relations. KXTV was sold in 
1959 to John Hay “Jock” Whit- 
ney, former U.S. ambassador to 
Great Britain, and other owners. 
The new management repudiated 
an Oral agreement and demanded 
several backward steps, the un- 
ions said. They struck last Sept. 
26 and posted pickets. The sta- 
tion retaliated by hiring strike- 
breakers. 

Shortly afterward, the strikers set 
up committees to call on advertisers 
and labor bodies. When some ad- 
vertisers canceled contracts, the sta- 
tion complained to the NLRB, and 
Gen. Counsel Stuart Rothman is- 
sued a charge of unfair labor prac- 
tices and backed it with his injunc- 
tion procedure in U.S. district court. 

Since the court order was issued, 
management has filed a $105,000 


damage suit against the two unions. 


giveness of up to 50 per cent of the 
loan—now granted borrowers who 
become public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools teachers—so that 
it would include those who become 
college and university teachers. 

@ Continue for three additional 
years the programs of financial as- 
sistance for strengthening science, 
mathematics and modern language 
instruction in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

@ Adjust the amounts reserved 
for private school loans to reallot 
funds not needed in a particular 
state, and to reduce somewhat the 
interest rate on loans to non-profit 
private schools. 

®@ Increase from 1,500 to 5,000 
the number of fellowships awarded 
annually for graduate study in edu- 
cation and to allow flexibility in the 
stipends so they may be adjusted to 
reflect changes in the cost of living. 

On the subject of student loans, 
Schoemann urged elimination of 
provisions calling on “special con- 


sideration” for students showing a 
special aptitude in exact sciences or 
modern foreign languages. 

He pointed out that the Admin- 
istration’s proposals on _ federak 
scholarships “takes the better view 


_and allows each to study what he 


will without discrimination,” and 
asked that this principle be extended 
to the National Defense Education 
Act. 


The U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce assailed the proposed ex- 
pansion and extension of the 
program and urged that the act, 
which it called a “hasty com- 
promise,” be allowed to expire 
in 1962, 


In a statement filed with the sub- 
committee, the chamber said the 
program “would lead to a federal 
power structure designed to direct 
the course of American education” 
and would “augment the tremen- 
dous power of the Commissioner 
of Education.” 


School Bill Threatened 
By Segregation Issue 


(Continued from Page 1) 


hibit the government from de- 
nying to grants to school districts 
which were in compliance with 
the provisions of the school-aid 
bill but, by inference, without re- 
lation to the Supreme Court’s 
historic desegregation decision. 

The private school issue was 
sidestepped for the present when 
efforts were abandoned to tie in 
limited assistance to private and 
church-affiliated schools, 

The effort to aid private schools 
may come instead when Congress 
considers extension of the National 
Defense Education Act, which al- 
ready allows for small federal 
grants for these schools to equip 
science laboratories and to provide 
specific non-religious programs, 

Another Hurdle Ahead 

Ahead of the aid-to-education 
bill lay another major hurdle: a 
battle over the complex formula, 
based on per capita income in each 
state, under which federal grants 
will be distributed. As it went to 
the Senate floor, the Morse bill 
called for grants ranging from a low 
of $9.26 per pupil in Connecticut 
to a high of $27.77 in Mississippi, 
South Carolina and Arkansas. 

A House Education subcommit- 
tee has reported a bill, now being 
considered in full committee, which 
would set a per-pupil minimum of 
$12 and use a different per-capita- 
income formula for grants above 
that level. The Administration orig- 
inally had asked for a $15 base. 

Both the House and Senate 
bills would count public and pri- 
vate school enrollment in figuring 
the amount due each state, but 
would limit aid to public schools. 


Soviet, Guatemala 
Ratify ILO Pacts 


Geneva—The Intl. Labor Organ- 
ization has announced ratifications 
of four ILO conventions by Russia 
and one by Guatemala. 

The Soviet Union accepted the 
conventions on underground em- 
ployment of women in mines; the 
protection of wages; job discrimina- 
tion, and establishment of a mini- 
mum age for admission to employ- 


ment as fishermen. Guatemala rati-. 


fied the convention providing for 
the creation of minimum wages. 


In his education message, Ken- 
nedy had said that since aid 
would not be made available to 
private schools, the head count 
for the purpose of grants should 
be limited to pupils in public 
schools, 

Both House and Senate versions 
of the school bill go beyond Ad- 
ministration proposals on aid to so- 
called. “impacted” areas—commu- 
nities in which school population is 
swollen by the children of employes 
of major federal installations. 

Kennedy had asked that this aid 
be trimmed back, and requested 
only $600 million to continue it. 
Both measures, however, call for 
$840 million to extend the program 
unchanged for an additional three 
years, 


Unions Plan 
Hemispheric 


Anti-Red Bloc 


San Juan, Costa Rica—A West- 
ern Hemisphere anti-Communist al- 
liance of free trade unions in the 
entertainment industry was the goal 
in a week-long conference opening 
here May 19. 

Delegates from 17 nations, in- 
cluding South and Central Amer: 
ica, the Caribbean and North 
America, were scheduled to at- 
tend. They were expected to in- 
clude Argentina, Bahama Islands, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, Honduras, 
Jamaica, Mexico, Panama, Peru, 
Trinidad, United States, Uruguay 
and Venezuela. 

Listed as delegates were Pres. 
Richard F. Walsh of the Theatri- 
cal Stage Employes, Pres. Herman 
Kenin and Sec. Stanley Ballard of 
the Musicians, Pres. George W. 
Smith of the Broadcast Employes, 
Pres. George Chandler and Pat 
Somerset of the Screen Actors. 

Also, Executive Sec. Donald F. 
Conaway of the Television & Radio 
Artists, Sec. Jackie Bright of the 
Variety Artists, Executive Sec. H. 
O’Neil Shanks and Counsel Robert 
W. Gilbert of the Screen Extras, 
Frederick O’Neal of Actors Equity, 
Albert Hardy of the Intl. Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 
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How Taft-Hartley Delays Break Unions 


Gastonia Workers 


Tell of Discharges 


By David L. Perlman 
Three southern textile workers have told a congressional sub- 
committee how a hostile employer broke their union organizing 
drive and so intimidated the workers that employes who once 
enthusiastically signed union cards are now afraid even to accept a 
leaflet “because they know the company is watching out of the 


window.” eo 


The three—Glenn Underwood, 
Leonard Fields and Allen Blake— 
were outspoken supporters of the 
Textile Workers Union of America 
at the Threads, Inc., plant at Gas- 
tonia. N. C., during a 1958 organ- 
izing campaign. 

They told the Pucinski House La- 
bor subcommittee investigating the 
National Labor Relations Board 
that the union had lost the 1958 
representation election, 262-to-228, 
after a management campaign of 
threats and harassment. 


The three workers were among 
those who testified against the 
company at NLRB hearings— 
testimony which was a factor in 
a labor board decision to set aside 
the election results. All three 
were subsequently fired by the 
company. 


TWUA Gen. Counsel Benjamin 
Wyle told the subcommittee that if 
the discharged union supporters 
could have been immediately re- 
instated, workers at the plant would 
have known that the government’s 
guarantee of their right to organize 
“meant what it said.” The union 
could have gone ahead with a new 
election with a good chance of 
winning. 

But he noted, it was more than 
a year-and-a-half before Under- 
wood and Fields were reinstated 
through the NLRB. Blake's dis- 
charge, described by the company 
as a layoff, could not be proved 
to be linked to his union activities, 
the labor board held. 


The real crusher came when 
Fields, three weeks after reinstate- 
ment, was fired a second time, Wyle 
said. 


Foreman Observed — 


Here’s how Fields described the 
events leading up to his second dis- 
missal in May 1960: 


After he was put back to work, 
“my foreman would come around 
and sit at the end of my machine 
and watch me for 15 or 30 minutes 
at a time.” They finally “got me,” 
he said, “for taking too long a 
break.” 


“I stepped outside to smoke a 
cigarette,” he went on. “I was 
out there about four minutes... 
I had been working for the com- 
pany seven years and I was never 


Bull Scholarship 
Deadline July 15 


Chicago — Applications for the 
new Russell Bull scholarship award 
of the Packinghouse Workers will 
be received by Prof. Nathan P. 
Feinsinger, University of Wiscon- 
sin Law School, until July 15. 

UPWA Pres. Ralph Helstein has 
announced that Feinsinger heads a 
commission of five persons who 
will select a winner of the $1,000 
annual scholarship, named for a 
UPWA co-founder who was a 
union district director when he 
died in 1958. 

The scholarship will go to a col- 
lege-age person who has been out- 
Standing in the field of civil rights 
and liberties. Applicants must sub- 
mit detailed information about 
their activity in these fields, to- 
gether with two letters of recom- 
Mendation from persons in such 
fields, to Prof. Feinsinger at the 
law school, Madison 6, Wis. 


warned or reprimanded about 
break time during any of those 
years.” 

While Field’s second dismissal 
was being processed by the NLRB 
—the case is still pending one year 
later—he tried to find work else- 
where in the Gastonia area. 

“When you go in and ask for a 
job, they will ask you where you 
worked last .. . they say they don’t 
have anything open,” he told Sub- 
committee Counsel James Harkless. 


‘Afraid To Take Leaflets’ 

Sometimes, after his dismissal, 
Fields passed out TWUA leaflets at 
the plant gate. 

“It is very upsetting to see how 
my old friends are afraid to take 
leafiets from me,” he said. 

If anyone did take a leaflet, he 
added, when they got inside the 
gate the watchman “had a box and 
he would tell all of them to drop 
the leaflet in the box.” 

Underwood testified that he has 
been threatened with discharge on 
several occasions since his rein- 
statement because he has refused to 
give up his practice of making de- 
tailed records in his free moments 
on the work he has done. 

Displaying to the subcommittee 
300 pages of handwritten notes, 
Underwood said they represented 
a daily record “of work I had been 
assigned to during the day, what 
had happened on my job, any im- 
perfection in the machine I was as- 
signed to and anything which in- 
dicated that supervisors were trying 
to find some excuse to fire me.” 


“There are hundreds of little 
details and it is just impossible 
for me to protect myself from 
some sort of story the company 
can cook up unless I am able to 
remember exactly what hap- 
pened, when and how it hap- 
pened,” he added. “It is a ter- 
rific strain.” 

Underwood told the subcommit- 
tee: “I am not sure exactly what 
changes should be made in the law 
or the way the labor board works 
but I am sure that the way things 
are today it is just not safe to be 
pro-union in an anti-union com- 
pany.” 

Blake told the subcommittee that 
when he was laid off about two 
months after the NLRB election, 
“I was pretty sure that the reason 
was that I was the only man who 
checked the payroll with eight 
union badges on.” 

Job With Milk Company 

He said his first job after being 
laid off at Threads, Inc., was with 
a local milk company “which had 
been delivering milk to the snack 
bar at Threads for about five or 
six years.” 

“I did not last long as a miik- 
man,” Blake said. After he had 
made two or three deliveries at his 
former company, Blake told the 
subcommittee, “Threads cancelled 
the milk company contract.” 

His next job, with a whole- 
sale meat company, he said, also 
involved deliveries to Threads. 
The first time he made a delivery, 
the plant watchman “chased me 
out.” 

Later, Blake said, “I heard that 
a supervisor from the plant came 
down to the meat company and 
tried to get me fired.” He added: 

“The company did not fire me, 
I suppose . . . because my uncle 


is part owner of the company.” 


PRES. WILLIAM POLLOCK of the Textile Workers Union of 
America demonstrates to a House Labor subcommittee one impact 
of the Taft-Hartley Act on collective bargaining in the South. Before 
T-H, Pollock said, 84 percent of the NLRB representation elections 
won by his union resulted in signed contracts and 77 percent in an 
extended collective bargaining relationship. Since 1947, he said, 
only 61 percent of election victories have brought a first contract 
and only 44 percent a second agreement. 


Appeals to Race Bias 
Laid to Firms in South 


A congressional investigating committee has heard testimony that 
southern employers have “deliberately injected” racial prejudice to 
break up union organizing campaigns. 

Union witnesses told the Pucinski House Labor subcommittee that 


anti-union employers also have: 


@ Taken advantage of the so-$ 
called “free speech” clause of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and alleged “‘pro- 
employer bias” of some National 
Labor Relations Board members 
appointed by former Pres. Eisen- 
hower. 

@ Fired key union supporters, 
with assurance that even if the 
workers are eventually reinstated 
by NLRB order the intimidating 
purpose will have been accom- 
plished. 

@ Deliberately used delaying 
tactics to prolong procedures to 
the point where “justice delayed 
. .. makes a mockery” of the right 
of workers to organize and bargain 
collectively. 

Representatives of the Steel- 
workers, Clothing Workers, Re- 

tail Clerks, Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers and Hosiery 
Workers documented the charges 
with case histories. 


Sec.-Treas. Al Hartnett of the 
IUE charged that the labor board, 
under the former Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, “sought to avoid” rul- 
ing on the deliberate use of race 
prejudice by employers. 

Hartnett cited two examples of 
employer appeals to bigotry in 
which in 1957 the labor board 
turned down union protests. 

A Westinghouse plant manager 
at Raleigh, N. C., was reported to 
have told “captive audience” meet- 
ings of employes before a union 
representation election that “if the 
union won, colored people would 
get promotions instead of white 
people,” Hartnett said. 

At Bay Springs, Miss., a plant of 
the Chicago-headquartered North- 
ern Electric Products Corp. posted 
pictures of IUE Pres. James B. 
Carey with a Negro, and Hartnett 
said the company president fol- 
lowed up with a speech “focused 
on the racial issue.” 

Hartnett said that in both 
cases an NLRB regional director 
held that the use of the race is- 
sue was “protected free speech.” 
In one case the NLRB upheld 
him; in the other, then Gen. 
Counsel Jerome D. Fenton de- 
clined to issue a complaint on 


the union charge of incitement 


of racial prejudice as an unfair 
practice. 

USWA Pres. David J. McDon- 
ald said the Taft-Hartley Act gives 
employers “an arsenal of weapons 
with which to hamper unions.” 
McDonald’s statement was present- 
ed by Elliot Bredhoff, whose law 
firm serves as USWA _ general 
counsel. 

McDonald said the USWA, as 
well as smaller and weaker unions, 
have found “the anti-union weap- 
ons vested in employers by the 
Taft-Hartley Act and the board’s 
administrative excesses” to be “in- 
superable obstacles in organizing 
campaigns.” 

Speaking for the Retail Cierks, 
Gen. Counsel S. G. Lippman 
charged that “unrealistic? NLRB 
decisions in the retail industry “have 
simply repealed the National Labor 
Relations Act for untold thousands 
of workers.” 

He said the board has ordered 
single elections covering workers in 
stores hundreds of miles apart and 
in different states and has disquali- 
fied as “supervisors” $50-a-week 
employes with no real authority. 


Jacob Sheinkman, ACWA 
general counsel, called for repeal 
of the so-called “free speech” 
provision of Taft-Hartley. He 
said genuine freedom of speech 
is guaranteed in the Constitution 
and the provision in the labor- 
management law “has become 
another weapon in an anti-union 
employer’s arsenal.” 

The Hosiery Workers general 
counsel, Julian E. Goldberg, called 
for major changes in the law, in- 
cluding making the discharge of an 
employe for union activity a crim- 
inal offense. He also said that 
when an employer refuses to enter 
into a contract within 60 days after 
his workers have voted for union 
representation, a “basic contract” 
should automatically go into effect 
providing union recognition, check- 
off of dues, grievance and arbitra- 
tion provisions and protection of 
existing pay and working conditions 
pending further negotiation, with 
arbitration of differences if nego- 
tiations fail. 


Labor Board 
Acts to Expand 


e e e 
Jurisdiction 

The National Labor Relations 
Board. in a significant expansion of 
its jurisdiction, has ordered a union 
representation election at a _ big 
Florida amusement enterprise. 

NLRB Chairman Frank W. Mc- 
Culloch and his predecessor, Boyd 
Leedom, took opposite positions on 
the three-member NLRB panel 
which decided the case. 

McCulloch, a Kennedy ap- 
pointee, and NLRB Member John 
H. Fanning found that “the amuse- 
ment or entertainment industry. al- 
though once regarded as being out 
of the main stream of commerce, 
is no longer a negligible factor in 
Our Dational life.” 

They granted the petition of 
the Operating Engineers for 2 
representation election among 
employes of Ray, Davidson & 
Ray, which operates sight-seeing 
tours and gift shops at Silver 
Springs, Fla. 

Leedom, dissenting sharply. pro- 
tested the decision “to depart from 
precedent and expend time and 
funds on cases affecting local enter- 
prises in the amusement industry.” 

The former NLRB chairman said 
the board should restrict itself to 
“industries having a substantial im- 
pact On interstate commerce.” 

In the majority decision, the 
NLRB noted that more than 1.5 
million tourists visit the firm’s 
grounds each year. The company 
does a gross business of more than 
$2 million annually and spends 
some $40,000 on out-of-state-ade 
vertising. Furthermore, the labor 
board pointed out, the tours include 
rides in glass-bottom boats over a 
navigable river which is under the 
jurisdiction of the U.S. Coast 
Guard. 

McCulloch and Fanning, re- 
jecting the argument that the 
NLRB should not assert juris- 
diction because it has declined te 
do so “in certain cases” involv- 
ing the amusement industry, 
pointed out that the Silver Springs 
enterprises “are permanent year- 
round operations with compara- 
tively stable and regular employ- 
ment.” 

They noted that the company’s 
Operations are “primarily retail in 
character” and more than meet the 
NLRB’s retail jurisdictional stan® 
ard of at least $500,000 a year i@ 
gross business. 


Editors Told 
Papers Upset 
NLRB Votes 


New Orleans—A member of the 
National Labor Relations Board 
has appealed to publishers and edi- 
tors of southern newspapers to 
cover union organizing campaigns 
through “informed reporting and re- 
sponsible editorial statements.” 

John H. Fanning, addressing the 
annual Southern Newspaper Exeo- 
utives’ Clinic here, said NLRB rep- 
resentation elections have been set 
aside because newspaper editorials 
and advertisements “created a gen- 
eral atmosphere of fear and con- 
fusion, precluding the holding of a 
free election.” 

He cited cases in which ad- 
vertisements and editorials had 
warned workers that they would 
lose their jobs or the plant would 
move out of town if a union won 
bargaining rights. 

Declaring that “a free press is 
... the backbone of a free society,” 
Fanning added: 

“So too is a free economy, and 
in the past several decades collec- 
tive bargaining has _ contributed 
heavily to the preservation of such 
an economy in the United States,” 
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Year for School Aid 
inl THE MILLIONS of children jammed into large classes 
and operating on split sesstons in inadequate schools, for the 
thousands of underpaid and overworked teachers and for American 
parents deeply concerned by the quality of education under these 
circumstances, the big story is in Washington this week. 

For the first time in the nation’s history a general aid-to-educa- 
tion bill covering school construction funds and money to aid 
teachers’ salaries stands a chance of passage by both the Senate 
and the House. 

The measure approved for Senate debate by the chamber’s 

, Labor & Public Welfare Committee would go a long way toward 

meeting the current crisis in education. Its separation from other 

education measures is a sound decision and will focus attention 

on the. single, uncomplicated problem of providing meaningful 
aid for elementary and secondary schools. __ 

Now is the time for the parents, the teachers, all citizens con- 
cerned with our educational deficit to write, wire or telephone 
their congressmen and senators asking for an aye vote on the bill 
- before the Senate and on similar legislation when it hits the House 

floor. 


No ‘Recovery Without Jobs 


fi HE SEASONAL UPTURN in business activity and the general 

recovery trend from the 1960-61 recession have created a 

deceptive image of the nation’s economic health. 

Despite the welcome signs of returning vigor, it is all too ap- 
parent that the conditions that brought on our economic woes are 
still with us. While they may be masked somewhat by a seasonal 
or short-term improvement, there is a critical immediate need for 
long-range programs and policies to prevent a return to the same 
ailments in a more severe form in the next year or two. 

This is the reason the AFL-CIO has in the past week called 
on Pres. Kennedy to spur the Federal Reserve Board to implement 
policies to lower long-term interest rates. This is the reason the 
federation is supporting a major local public works program. 
It is the reason also why the trade union movement is asking top 
priority for tax reforms to spur consumer demand rather than 
policies to subsidize business investment. , 

Chronic high-level unemployment is preventing rapid recovery 
from the recession. It is not yielding and probably will not yield 
to the short-term improvements currently capturing news headlines. 
The cure must stem from programs designed to bring about 
sustained economic growth over the complex decade of the Sixties. 


114 Million Automobiles 


1975, according to Commerce Sec. Luther H. Hodges, there 
will be 114 million automobiles on American highways, com- 
pared to the 74 million currently on the road, posing a major 
problem for our road-building program. 

The trade union movement has supported from the start the 
federal highway-building program because it plays a major role 
in the country’s economic growth. Construction of highways to 
handle the ever-increasing number of vehicles is tied directly to 
safety, recreation, national security and employment. 

As more and more Americans move behind the wheel of auto- 
mobiles it becomes increasingly important that a continuing highway 
construction program geared to the needs of an expanding economy 
be maintained as an essential program on the national, state and 
local level. 
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Let’s Get On With the Job 


At All Levels ...: 


Greater Effort Called Essential 
To Raise Quality of Education 


Herewith are excerpts from remarks by U.S. 
Commissioner of Education Sterling M. McMur- 
rin when he assumed his office: 


E FACE EDUCATIONAL problems of 
great magnitude. There is a serious short- 
age of highly qualified teachers and adequate 
facilities; a neglect of the social sciences, the 
humanities, and the fine arts; a need for upgrad- 
ing the quality and rigor of education at all levels; 
a necessity for a more intensive pursuit of basic 
research in education and the behavorial sciences 
and the employment of its results in the solution 
of current problems. 
Above all, there is the problem posed by the 
almost tragic role of the teacher in our society. 
These problems, and many others, are of grave 
national—even international—concern. As in the 
past, we may expect that the federal government 
will assist in the solution of these problems. And, 
as in the past, we must be sure that federal sup- 
port does not discourage the traditional responsi- 
bility that state and local governments and private 
agencies have for education. Rather, federal sup- 
port should encourage them to increased creative 
initiative and give them a greater incentive to 
commit their human and economic resources to 
education. 


It would be disastrous for us to adopt any 
system of education that is inconsistent with 
the American democratic ideal. However, we 
should take note of the dedication to educa- 
tional quality that is not uncommon in Europe, 
and the large commitment of economic wealth 
to education that is being made in the Soviet 
Union. 

Our present waste of human resources must 
give way to an educational program that will fulfill 
the potentialities of every individual and achieve 
the maximum well-being of the nation. This must 
be done without regimenting the individual and 


in a manner entirely consistent with the tradition 
of American freedom. 


I believe that desegregation must move forward 
in accordance with the law of the land. 

I recognize the difficulties inherent in changing 
a system that has been rooted in our culture and 
economy for so many years. However, I am 


optimistic about the eventual outcome because 
of many notable instances of integration which 
indicate the capacity of the American people 
to observe both the spirit and the letter 
the law. 


I DO NOT BELIEVE that the problems of 
financing education should be encumbered by 
social and legal issues that do not bear directly 
on education itself. 

Although the quality of our education has im- 
proved considerably over the past few years— 
from elementary school through college—it is not 
as good as it should be. 

Too often we fail to elicit from both our 
Students and teachers their best effort. We must 
have greater rigor at all levels in order to achieve 
the proper ends of education and guarantee 
excellence in our society. 

We pay our teachers far less than we should 
for the fulfillment of their proper role in society. 
I believe that the compensation of our teachers 
Should be raised to a just and adequate level. 
A general high quality of teaching in our schools 
will be achieved only when our society is willing 
to pay for it. 

I believe that increased emphasis on voca- 
tional education is an urgent national need. 
More attention must be given to the education 
of those high school graduates who can best 
fulfill their own and the national interest 
through vocational and technological pursuits. 


It is in the national interest to guarantee the 
finest education possible for every person, regard- 
less of his handicaps or disabilities. 

We need more counseling and we need better 
counselors. But we must guard against destroying 
the initiative and independent judgment of the 
students who are counseled. We need better test- 
ing facilities for the identification of individual 
ability and creativity, but we must not let testing 
devices obscure the unique and precious elements 
in human personality. ; 

I regard education as a continuing process that 
extends beyond the schools. It should engage the 
active interest of ‘every citizen and the resources 
of our libraries and television channels, as well 
as other means of imparting knowledge and 
stimulating thought. 
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Morgan Says: 


Birmingham Needs Psychiatry 
To Uproot Its Hates and Fears 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC netw ork Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


NUMBER OF SENSITIVE but uninformed 
people may think that some citizens of 
Birmingham, Ala., chose a strange way to cele- 
brate Mother’s Day. They went down to the bus 
station and brutally beat up a small group of 
fellow Americans, Negro and white, who had 
been riding through the © : 
South as representatives 
of CORE, the Congress of 
Racial Equality, to test 
whether equal facilities | 
were being accorded in- 
terstate passengers, as re- 
quired. Even as victims, 
the CORE group failed to 
get equal treatment; the 
Negroes were more sav- 
agely beaten than their 
white companions. Morgan 
‘Ghastly as this incident was, it was not surpris- 
ing because this is the way things are in Birming- 
ham. Even Berlin is not so beleaguered in this 
way. Birmingham’s reign of terror draws on an 
explosive fund of ignorance and hate. There is 
something pathetic as well as terrifying about the 
plight of Birmingham and its way of life. It is 
trying to cut itself away from reality and there it 
lies already an evil urban island, dark and brood- 
ing. The hoodlums were unhampered by: police 


.whose wiry little boss, Eugene “Bull” Connor, 


acelebrated segregationist, had thoughtfully given 
part of the force extra liberty for Mother’s Day, 
but exactly 10 minutes after the maurauders had 
done their violence with fists and clubs and faded 
from sight, the police showed up at the bus 
station. 
One has to fight back the hot gorge of 
- righteous anger that rises in the throat over 
this spectacle and realize that what these un- 
happy people need is not the punishment of 
vengeance but help. If we were a truly civilized 
society we would be dispatching to Birming- 
ham platoons of psychiatrists and other thera- 
pists trained to deal with the deep corrosive 
wounds of hatred and fear. 
The wounds of the bus assault victims are 
already bound up and the only help they need is 
public recognition of their courage. It is not they 
but the white supremacists suffering so desperately 
from feelings of inferiority who are the real vic- 
tims in need of assistance. 


Washington Reports: 


BUT THIS ASSISTANCE of understanding 


cannot be given in a state of lawlessness. It is 
now up to the Dept. of Justice to act. Constitu- 
tional rights of free citizens have been violated. 


Yet effective action here will be difficult. In 
the case of the other bus, which was burned 
before it got to Birmingham, there is a little- 
known law which Congress passed in 1956, pre- 
sumably aimed particularly at airliner bombings, 
making it a felony to destroy a vehicle in inter- 
state commerce; the penalties could include a 
$10,000 fine and 20 years in prison. It is also 
a crime to conspire to deprive a citizen of his 
rights. The Birmingham incident clearly smacks 
of the bitter juices of conspiracy which under the 
circumstances might be impossible to prove. 

Atty. Gen. Kennedy is already squarely on rec- 
ord however with a pledge to enforce the law in 
civil rights and every other field, and presumably 
the FBI and other agents of his office are in full 


_ pursuit. 


They have an important force to help them: 
the outrage of decent Southerners. The domi- 
nance of the lawful over the. lawless largely 
explains why Georgia so far has escaped the 
most hideous contortions of racial violence. 
The CORE buses rolled through Atlanta with- 
out incident. 

An Alabama newspaperman has privately con- 
fided his revulsion over the Birmingham affair, 
which he thought proved a complete abdication 
of law enforcement. After the beatings, he said 
the hoodlums fied in the direction of police head- 
quarters nearby, evidently knowing in which di- 
rection protection lay. He said one Birmingham 
reporter was beaten up in his car and another 
reported on television in both Birmingham and 
Montgomery that what outside newspapers in- 
cluding the New York Times had written months 
ago about a reign of terror in Birmingham had 
been vindicated. 

Our particular source said he was put out at 
CORE’s so-called “freedom riders” for their al- 
leged attempt to provoke an incident but he 
thought people were more incensed over the 
violence. “The prevailing view,” he said, “seems 
to be that the freedom riders asked for it but 
they shouldn’t have been allowed to get it.” 

The freedom riders of CORE ended their 11- 
day test of the speed of southern desegregation in 
New Orleans after flying from Alabama without 
further incident. Their brave but bloody trip 
should remind us that our costly defense of 
freedom abroad is pretentious waste if we cannot 
move faster than this toward the realization of 
genuine constitutional freedoms for all our citizens 
at home. 


Goad to Economy Seen Needed 
To Get Jobs for ‘Hard Core’ Idle 


AJOR STEPS to stimulate the economy and 

thorough survey of the composition of the 
jobless are necessary to get the American “hard 
core” of unemployed back to work, declared Sen. 
Paul Douglas (D-Ill.), vice chairman of the Joint 
Congressional Economic Committee, and Sen. 
Winston L. Prouty (R-Vt.), member of the Senate 
Labor Committee, as they were interviewed on 
Washington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO 
public service educational program heard on 460 
tadio stations. 

Douglas said the “hard core” of unemployed 
Consists of those jobless for more than half a year, 
some for more than a year, who number at least 
a half-million. Many, he said, are in coal mining 
towns, textile centers and other areas that have 
exhausted their natural resources such as copper 
Mines and timber. 

He called for a reduction in interest rates, re- 
training of workers thrown out of jobs by automa 
tion and Other economic measures. 


Prouty said that present statistics on jobless- 
hess are not adequate and that a detailed study 
is required to determine the actual number of 
hard core jobless, including claimants who have 


exhausted their benefits and are no longer on 
the lists, 


He said that it would be helpful to know how 


many jobless are high school and college grad- 
uates, how many are over 40, what job experience 
and training each has, whether he or she is a mem- 
ber of a minority group, and anything else perti- 
nant to understanding the scope of the problem. 


THE DEPRESSED AREAS law, now passed 
and signed, should aid materially in reducing the 
number of jobless and bringing about more helpful 
economic conditions, Douglas asserted. 


“There is one feature of this legislation that has 


been little noticed but which I think is very im- : 
portant,” he said. “That’s a provision for retrain- 


ing the currently unemployed. In this connection, 
I'd like to say there should be considerable train- 
ing for service occupations. Girls are needed as 
nurses, for instance.” 


Prouty observed that the depressed areas bill 
should provide information to aid in other job- 
less areas and added he was “glad” the problem 
“is not being treated in a partisan sense.” 

To stimulate industrial competition, Douglas 
urged “a vigorous anti-trust policy.” He said he 
thought the price-fixing situation revealed in the 
electrical industry was widespread, and added: 
“Immediately after the jail sentences, the price 
of electrical equipment, I am told, fell 20 to 30 
percent.” 


=ITS YOUR - 
WASHINGTON * 
Willard helio a 


THE REPUBLICAN OLD GUARD and private business in- 
terests—joined in the kind of alliance they understand best—are pre- 
paring an all-out war on Pres. Kennedy’s plans to reorganize the 
administrative and regulatory agencies. It is in a fight of this nature 
that the naked power struggle in the capital is most clearly revealed. 
The President wants, generally, to increase the authority of the 
chairmen of the agencies—the National Labor Relations Board, the 
Federal Power Commission, the Communications Commission and 
others—to assign cases to fellow commissioners and to direct the 
staff work. 

He wants, generally, to give the commissions authority to farm 
out routine cases to regional and other relatively low-level hear- 
ing officers. This would leave the commission free to act in 
something of an appellate capacity in major cases. 

As the trade associations, the lawyers for business groups and 
the GOP Old Guard marshal their arguments against Kennedy's 
reorganization plans, there will be much talk of White House “en- 
croachment” on the domain of Congress. 

There will be attacks on the role of James M. Landis, Kennedy's 
adviser on the agencies, as a purported “czar.” There will be cita- 
tions of the role played by Sherman Adams, long Mr. Eisenhower's 


top aide, in embroiling himself with the work of the agencies. 
+ * * 


MOST OF THIS can be taken for what it is—window-dressing 
paraded for the purpose of masking the real objection to the agency 
reorganization. 

The purpose is to accomplish the maintenance of the agencies as 
they now operate—with overcrowded dockets, inefficient methods 
that invite prolonged delays, confusion of administrative authority. 

It is also designed to serve as a subtle warning to Kennedy’s new 
agency chairmen—Newton Minow of the FCC, Frank W. McCulloch 
of the NLRB and others—that the GOP and business community 
are prepared to resist serious moves toward strengthened regulation 
of industry. 

Landis, Minow and others have made it clear that their ob- 
jective is precisely the strengthened regulation that industry fears; 
that they wish to raise the standards so that the agencies will 
function as genuinely quasijudicial bodies free of pressure, fixing 
and interference from any source, either the White House or 
members of Congress who have grossly intruded in the past. 

When Sherman Adams interfered to get a Securities & Exchange 
Commission hearing postponed until after a House vote involving 
the abortive Dixon-Yates deal, it was a prime example of the sub- 
servience of an agency to outside purpose, and such things can 
never be eliminated or reduced unless the standards of the agencies 
are raised. 

Good men can operate, of course, under weak laws, while ineffec- 
tive commissioners may not do good work even with the best system. 
But this is a different kind of issue, involving the political tone of 
the Administration and Congress, the kind of nominees appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 

* * cd 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE professed serious alarm be- 
fore a House subcommittee about the tremendous backlog of un- 
decided NLRB cases. But a reading of the fine print made it clear 
that the chamber, in making the argument, was seeking to remove 
as many business firms as possible from NLRB jurisdiction. 

It blandly suggested that the labor board abandon most of its 
authority to the separate states, most of which have no labor 
laws that effectively guarantee collective bargaining and self- 
organization rights. 

In the absence of this change, the chamber said, the NLRB should 
be abolished and a system of “labor courts” created. 

The board’s backlog, of course, is a scandal. But it can handle 
its case load if it is permitted to delegate smaller cases to regional 


offices and function itself in an appellate capacity. It does not need 
to disembowel itself. 


JOBS FOR THE JOBLESS, especially the “hard core who have 
been unemployed for six months or more,” is an urgent subject for 
action by government, business and labor, Sen. Paul Douglas (D-III.) 
of the Joint Congressional Economic Committee, left, and Sen. 
Winston L. Prouty (R-Vt.), of the Senate Labor Committee, de- 
clared on Washington Reports to the, ane AFL-CIO th rod 


service radio. program, 
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How to Buy: 


Houses, Mortgages, Appliances}, 
Offer Price Cuts During June 


By Sidney Margolius 


Dae IS A BETTER YEAR than last for shop- 
ping for houses, mortgages to finance them 
and the appliances to equip them. 

There are sharp reductions this spring on re- 
frigerators and washing machines, and the first 
signs of price cuts on furniture. 

You also now can 
find excellent values 
in vacuum cleaners 
and TV sets, which 
are unloaded in 
June at sharpest re- 
ductions to make 
way for next year’s 
models. 

Other June buy- 
ing Opportunities 
include sales of 
women’s dresses; 
clearances of sum- 
mer fabrics; sea- 
sonal price reduc- 
tions on lumber, 
paints, plumbing and heating equipment, and rug- 
cleaning specials. 

You also get a small break on your food bill 
this month. Wholesale food prices recently 
dropped to the lowest levels since last Sep- 
tember. 


Here are tips on these and other June buying 
opportunities: 


TV SETS, APPLIANCES: ‘The bargains in 
TV sets this month are 19-inch table models which 
manufacturers are using as price leaders. These 
are available for as little as $125-$135. 

In vacuum cleaners, most all-around useful type 
is the new high-power canister cleaner with rotat- 
ing, power-driven brush in the nozzle. The brush 
beats out more dirt than a cleaner without one. 
These cleaners have 1.25 or 11/3 horsepower 
motors. With the power-driven brushes they 
clean rugs almost—not quite—as effectively as 
upright cleaners, and are more convenient for 
general household cleaning than uprights. Such 
heavy-duty canister vacuums generally sell for 
$50-$75. 

If you don’t have much rug area to clean, econ- 
omy canister cleaners with 2/3 of 1 horsepower to 
1 horsepower motors are available for as little as 
$35-$40. 

Some women worry about the efficiency of 
their cleaners when all they really require is more 
frequent emptying of the dust bag. Tests by the 
Nebraska Experiment Station found that as the 
bag fills, efficiency declines noticeably, since the 
air entering the nozzle must be exhausted through 
the bag. Some makes of cleaners were found to 
lose as much as 31 percent efficiency as the bag 
fills. 


From Soup to Nonsense: 


Its About Like Trying to Tell 
The Scorecard Without Players 


By Jane Goodsell 
ERE ARE THE ANSWERS. You should be 
able to figure out what the questions were: 

“Aw, Mom, do I have to? I had one last night.” 

“I'd sure like to help you out, chum, but I’m 
kind of strapped myself.” 

“Oh, is that the one about the psychiatrist who 
was captured by 
cannibals? Yep, 
I’ve heard it. Funny 
one, huh?” 

“Well — uh— 
the stork brought 
—I mean, Daddy 
and Mommy — 
uh — how would 
you like a nice, 
fresh oatmeal 
cookie, darling?” 

“Well, of course 
I do. Why do you 
think I married 
you?” — 

“You most certainly do. Every bite. Why, there 


HOUSES, MORTGAGES: 
have leveled off, and mortgage interest rates have 
declined just a little this spring. 

If you're looking for a place to rent, the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards reports 
that there are more apartments available now. 
Single-family homes for rent are harder to find. 
Apartment rentals have stopped going up, and 
even have decreased slightly in a few cities. 

An experiment recently completed by the U. S. 
Agricultural Research Service provides some use- 
ful tips for home-seekers. Not all modern hous- 


Prices of houses|@ 


ing ideas turned out to be truly practical. The| im 


government specialists report that families found 
floor-to-ceiling windows left too little wall space 
in a small house. They also made it hard to pro- 
tect interiors from sunlight, with resultant fading 
of furnishings, and heat and glare. Such windows 
require a sizable roof overhang, shade trees or 
an awning. 

A family living in a house that featured “open 
planning,” with only partial walls or none sepa- 
rating living areas, found that the arrangement 
did provide spaciousness but not enough pri- 
vacy. The families in the experiment agreed 
that separate dining and living areas still are 
preferable. 

Despite the increase in the money supply, and 
the reduced demand for mortgages, interest rates 
have been going down only very grudgingly. The 
Administration itself has reduced FHA mortgage 
rates only one-fourth of 1 percent. Effective rate 
is now 6 percent. 

However, buyers and sellers currently don’t 
have to pay as much extra discount to get a mort- 
gage, except for VA mortgages. Vets still have 
to pay discounts of 5 or 6 points for a GI loan. 
A five-point discount means that on a $10,000 
mortgage, you really get only $9,500 but still have 
to repay $10,000 plus the interest. 

Author A. M. Watkins reports that closing 
costs are being trimmed a little. He advises 
home buyers to bargain harder over such costs, 
which often range from about $300 to as much 
as $750. Closing costs generally include title 
search and insurance, and extra charges for the 
mortgage disguised as “commitment” or “serv- 
ice” fees, 

Watkins says that if a house is resold within 10 
years, the buyer may be eligible for a 40-50 per- 
cent discount on his title insurance if he takes over 
the previous owner’s policy rather than buying a 
new. one. He advises asking your attorney or 
mortgage lender about such a re-issue policy. 

When you buy a new house you sometimes can 
get a break from a builder who has packaged the 
title insurance for his whole project at one time, 
thus reducing the cost of each individual policy. 


FOOD: Broilers and turkeys especially are in 
heavy supply and priced low this month. Beef 
prices are still fairly reasonable but will start 


climbing as we get into hot weather. 
Copyright 1961 by Sidney Margolius 


are thousands of little children in India who'd be 
glad to.... 
“What was what? Go back to sleep. You're 
imagining things.” 
“No, but I saw the movie.” 
* “Yep, just pulled out. There'll be another 
one leaving in—let’s see, an hour and 40 
minutes.” 
“I suppose so, if you like that type of looks.” 
“How was I to know you were saving it for 
dinner?” 
“Well for the luvva Pete, you told me to be 
frank!” 
“It’s not that I don’t like you, Ralph, but this 
a our first date and I have my reputation to think 
re) Nes 
“No, but I know of him.” 


“But I do, honey. I’m crazy about her. I 
just think it would be more fun for you to take 
the kids and go to visit her instead.” 

“Well, I was until you woke me up.” 
“Now? Do you really have to? Can't you wait 


TESTIMONIAL DINNER was given by Italian-American Labor 
Council to honor the retiring Italian ambassador to the U.S., Manlio 
Brosio, who is shifting diplomatic posts to Paris. Brosio is shown, 
left, with Luigi Antonini, president of the council, and AFL-ClQ 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler. Affair was held in New York. 


Rooted in Past: 


Peace Corps Study 
Sets Forth Guidelines 


If there is to be a historian for the Peace Corps, a likely candidate 
could be Dr. Samuel P. Hayes, professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

His little book, “An International Peace Corps .. . The Promis 
and Problems,” examines all aspects of the Peace Corps, its origin, 
its aims and purposes, and suggests ways it should operate. 

While there is no question that such leaders as President John 
F. Kennedy, Sen. Hubert Humphrey, the late Sen. Richard Nev 
berger, Rep. Henry Reuss and others gave the Peace Corps life and 
scope, it is important to remember, as Hayes emphasizes, that other 
imaginative and practical idealists saw a similar vision of the future 
in the miseries of the past. 

The American philosopher, William James, at the turn of the 
century called for a “moral equivalent of war” in the form of an 
army which would conscript youth for useful social good and, in 
the process, send them back to society with “healthier sympathies 
and soberer ideas.” 

Hayes has described the sweep of enthusiasm that engulfed the 
college campus following the introduction in Congress in early 
1960 of the Ross-Neuberger bills to provide a study of a Point 
Four Youth Corps. The public at large was also sympathetic to 
the idea. Hayes, as a good historian should, also credits some of 
American labor’s early support for the Corps. 

Hayes argues that the Peace Corps has a special role to play it 
providing “middle manpower,” such as teachers for the schools and 
technical institutes, surveyors, blueprint readers, data collectors 
aides to foreign technical experts, to USIA, ICA and other govert 
ment agencies. He is clear to the dangers of possible competition 


Peace Corps should produce more jobs, not take away jobs. Tht 
volunteers should engage in work which nationals of the host county 
are unable to do. Nothing would give the Peace Corps a black ¢yé 
faster than for idealistic young volunteers to flood into underde 
veloped countries and be seen as taking away jobs which the nm 
tionals of those countries think they can and want to do. Quite the 
contrary, each . . . project should open up some opportunities 
nationals right away, as counterparts or co-workers with Peat 
Corps volunteers.” 


These and many other facets of the Peace Corps are examined 
carefully and Hayes does not hesitate to give his own strong views 

He wants it internationalized, he favors a large operation and 
even calls for Peace Corps projects in the U.S. Some of the poiil 
he makes are debatable or have been resolved by the establishmesl 
on Mar. 1, 1961, on a temporary basis of the Peace Corps by Exe 
utive Order of Pres. Kennedy. 

The emphasis on youth, for example, has been tempered by 
the call for older experienced hands as well. Many of these prov 
lems are still being discussed from every angle by a hard-working 
cadre of administrators and staff who burn night lights at Peact 
Corps headquarters in Washington. 

This book helps to clarify thinking about the Peace Corps’ form 
and substance. Whatever the form, procedure or method finally 
worked out, Kennedy has set the tone in his belief that the goals 
the program will not be reached quickly, that there are great obstacle 
ahead, but that the Peace Corps offers Americans an opportunity 
take an active role in what he calls “a long twilight struggle . . + * 
struggle against the common enemies of man: tyranny, poverty; 
disease and war itself.” 


(“An International Peace Corps . . . The Promise and Prob- 


till we get home iike a big boy?” 


lems,” Public Affairs Institute, Washington, D. C., $1.) 


with nationals of the less-developed countries and warns “the Intl f 
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Labor’s Economic Review: 


4-Point Growth Plan 


OfferedtoBoostJobs 


A significant reduction in joblessness can be achieved by vigorous 


public and private reaction along 
Dept. of Research has reported. 


four main lines, the AFL-CIO 


In predicting little likelihood otherwise of “any immediate signifi- 
cant improvement” in unemployment, the department urges, in the 


current issue of Labor’s Economic® 
Review, action in these areas: 

@ An increase to at least 5 per 
cent a year in the economic growth 
rate by a temporary tax cut, public 
works programs, encouragement of 
private investment, and similar poli- 

-@ Improvement in the federal- 
state system of unemployment in- 
surance. 

@ Better use of the collective bar- 
gaining process to cushion the im- 
pact of unemployment — better 
scheduling of work and overtime, 
transfers of workers, automation 


funds, retraining, reduction in 
working hours. 
@ Special programs to melt 


“pockets” of unemployment caused 
by long-term joblessness. 

The Review made these recom- 
mendations for solving the prob- 
lems of long-term unemployment: 


The U.S. Employment Service 
should become again a place 
where a worker can find a new 
job, instead of a place to go 
for jobless benefits. The entire 
operation, the Review said, must 
be revamped to develop a better 
placement service, give work- 


ers more effective counseling, 
and provide a better system of 
matching the unemployed worker 
to a job, even an out-of-town 


job. 
‘Briefing’ Show 
Wins Praise 


From Public 


The public affairs television series 
“Briefing Session,” co-produced by 
the AFL-CIO and the National 
Educational Television & Radio 
Center, is gaining wide public sup- 
port from national groups. 

The National League of Women 
Voters has sent letters to its local 
groups over the country suggesting 
they contact program managers if 
the series is not running in their 
city. The American Veterans Com- 
mittee is doing the same thing 
and the Anti-Defamation League of 
the B’nai B’rith has sent program 
information to its 27 regional offi- 
ces. State Parent-Teacher associa- 
tion presidents are also bringing it 
fo the attention of local associa- 
tions, 

“Briefing Session” is offered free 
to stations in areas not serviced by 
an educational television channel 
and so far 34 commercial stations 
are programming it. This makes a 
total of 80 major cities where the 
series is being seen. A number of 
others are in the process of clearing 
time to schedule the programs. 


Airport Aid Bill 
Endorsed by Pilots 


Pres. C. N. Sayen of the Air 
Line Pilots has urged congressional 
approval of bills providing $75 
million a year in federal aid to air- 
Port construction and development. 

He told the House Interstate & 

oreign Commerce Committee that 
‘ven more funds could be justified, 
declaring that improvement of air- 
Port facilities “is an investment in 
future that will save money as 


Well as improve safety and effi- 
ciency,” 


New legislation is needed to meet 
the special problems of older work- 
ers, developing a method whereby 
they can be retrained for newer 
skills. 

Congress should also consider a 
system of relocation allowances for 
unemployed families for whom jobs 
can be found in other parts of the 
country. Experience with the new 
depressed areas law will determine 
if such aid must be provided. 

The federal government could 
develop a special training and work 
program, such as the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps of the 1930s, for 
the younger unemployed. Those 
still in school should be encouraged 
to stay, at least until they are grad- 
uated from high school. 


A special educational program 
is needed to end the present dis- 
crimination by employers against 
workers 35 to 40 and ever, plus a 
new retraining program for older 
workers. . For those jobless at 55 
or 60, special assistance may be 
needed to tide them over to re- 
tirement age. 


More effective government pro- 
grams are needed to assure that 
qualified Negro workers be given 
equal hiring opportunities. 

Citing an unemployment rate 
that has been staying close to 7 per 
cent recently, the Review pointed 
out that those working as little as 
one hour a week are counted as 
employed. It said Labor Dept. fig- 
ures indicate that “approximately 
3 million workers who wanted full- 
time work had to accept part-time 
jobs in April.” 

As serious as present unemploy- 
ment is, the future gives more cause 
for worry because an increasing 
number of young people will be 
entering the labor force every year. 
The Review reported that the num- 
ber of those reaching 18 will jump 
from 2.6 million in 1960 to 3.8 
million in 1965. 


“The test of our economy,” the 
publication said, “is not only 
whether it can generate jobs for 
this growing number of young peo- 
ple, but also whether it can find 
work for those who lose their jobs” 
because of the increasing trend to- 
ward automation. 


Migrant Farm 
Worker Plight 
To Be Aired 


A subject getting more and more 
attention in Congress, the plight of 
the migrant farm worker, will be 
discussed on the next program of 
“Briefing Session.” 

According to government figures 
there are 1 million adult workers 
and an uncounted number of chil- 
dren who migrate from region to 
region of the nation as they follow 
crop harvests. 

The impoverished lot of these 
workers first came forcefully to the 
attention of many Americans with 
the broadcast last year of Edward 
R. Murrow’s television program, 
“Harvest of Shame.” 

With the regular moderator on 
“Briefing Session,” Edward P. Mor- 
gan, will be guest panelists Matt 
Triggs, assistant legislative director 
of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, and Sen. Harrison Wil- 
liams (D., N. J.). Triggs opposes 
many of the bills proposed by Wil- 
liams to ease the plight of migrant 
workers, 


rs 


THE PRACTICE of journalism in America was discussed on 


“Briefing Session” by panelists Marya Mannes of Reporter magazine 


and Benjamin Bradlee, chief of the 


Washington Bureau of Newsweek. 


Briefing Panel Sees 


‘Trivia’ in 


U.S. Press 


The American public is beeing deluged by the mass media with 
a flood of trivia in a fierce competition for the individual’s attention. 


That was the starting point for 


a discussion of the practice of 


journalism in the latest edition of “Briefing Session,” public affairs 


television series co-produced by 


the AFL-CIO and the National 


Educational Television and Radio¢ 
Center. 

Guest panelists were Marya 
Mannes of Reporter magazine and 
Benjamin Bradlee, chief of the 
Washington bureau of Newsweek 
magazine. The program’s regular 
moderator, Edward P. Morgan, 
pointed up the problem: 

“We now have international 
events virtually a dime a dozen, 
and distracted Americans are be- 
ing addressed by our mass media 
in an increasing flood of words 
and pictures. The question is, 
how much attention is being 
paid, and is the message coming 
through loud and clear, and 
truthfully?” 

A partial answer came in the 
briefing by news analyst John Mac- 
Vane. He said that the Minneapolis 
Star & Tribune conducted a poll 
in its circulation area just as the 
Eichmann trial started. In spite of 
the black headlines and the many 
columns of print given to the trial, 
the poll disclosed that fully half 
of those questioned had never heard 
of Adolf Eichmann. 

If one of the most widely re- 
ported news stories of recent years 
did not win the attention of half 
the readers in one large newspaper’s 
area, what happens to less sensa- 
tional stories? Miss Mannes con- 
cluded that, as a people, our minds 
have been allowed to wander since 
childhood. 

“J just do not think that we 
are disciplined in concentration,” 
she said. “In order to get the 
attention, you make the headlines 
out of these crises, which are in- 
deed crises, but it has just been 
shown that even that does not get 
through.” 

Bradlee gave journalistic media 
a low score on their handling of 
the Cuban situation. He said re- 
porters and editors were taken in 
by both the rebels and the Castro- 
ites. 

“It happened to be in the inter- 
ests of both to blow this story up,” 
he said. “For the rebels, to try to 
create the revolution inside Castro’s 
Cuba that never took place; and 
Castro, of course, if he was going 
to beat anything, wanted to beat 


Vermont AFL-CIO 


Sets Labor Institute 


Winooski, Vt.—Pres. Bernard L. 
Sumner of the Vermont AFL-CIO 
has named a committee of 14 un- 
ion members to help arrange a 
Vermont Labor Institute June 16- 
18 at St. Michael’s College here. 

Instructors from labor and col- 
lege ranks will conduct workshops 
in parliamentary procedure, griev- 
ance handling, labor legislation, 
labor’s civil and political rights. The 
institute is sponsored by the college 


and the state labor council 


the biggest thing he could possibly 
make out of it.” 

Morgan mentioned the accusa- 
tion being leveled against the Ken- 
nedy Administration that it has 
been “sitting” on news. 


“The fact is in my experience 
the communication between a 
journalist and the source in 
Washington has never been bet- 
ter,” Bradlee said. “It is the com- 
munication between the journal- 
ist and the reader that apparent- 
ly breaks down.” 


Miss Mannes agreed and added 
that editors and publishers are 
not taking their responsibilities ade- 
quately. 

“It still leaves a lot of responsi- 
bility on the reader and the viewer 
to concentrate and want to be in- 
formed,” she said. 


Lead and Zine 
Price Support 
Policy Sought 


A price support program. for 
minerals—with particular emphasis 
on lead and zinc, hard-hit by fall- 
ing prices and rising imports over 


= | the past six years—has been urged 
by the AFL-CIO. 


In a statement filed with a Sen- 
ate Interior subcommittee, Legis- 
lative Rep. John T. Curran said 
“strong policies” are needed to 
shore up the lead and zinc indus- 
tries so that their position will not 
“deteriorate further.” 


Mining of these two non-fer- 
rous metals, he said, has under- 
gone a long-term decline, with 
lead production falling off 124,- 
900 tons over a five-year period, 
and zinc production declining 
210,200 tons in the same time. 
In the same years, imports of the 
two products advanced 10 to 15 
percent. 


Accompanying the decline in 
production, he said, was an em- 
ployment drop of 25 percent— 
from 16,600 to 12,300 workers. 
He pointed out that when the mines 
lay off large numbers of workers 
“the damage does not stop there,” 
but extends to the shops where 
workers trade and the services sus- 
tained by their taxes. 


Establishment of a minimum 
price level for minerals, the feder- 
ation spokesman said, should be an 
integral part of a national policy 
on minerals aimed at maintaining 
a stable world market for minerals 
and metals, and to insure an ex- 
panding national economy and na- 
tional security. 


Other integral parts of such a 
program, Curran continued, 
should be a provision allowing 
the U.S. to barter excess min- 
erals in the world market, or to 
trade surplus American foods 
and fibers in order to obtain 


necessary mineral supplies. 


AFL-CIO Asks End to 
Child Labor on Farms 


The AFL-CIO has urged Congress to consult its conscience and 
put an end “at long last—to child labor in the fields.” 

AFL-CIO Legislative Rep. Walter J. Mason put labor’s support 
behind a series of farm labor bills in testifying before a select labor 
subcommittee of the House Education & Labor Committee. 


The bills, sponsored by Sub- 
committee Chairman Herbert Ze 
lenko (D-N. Y.), are designed to 
end child labor, root out corrupt 
labor contractors, stabilize migra- 
tory work and create a presiden- 
tial advisory body with migrant 
representation. 


Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg 
strongly backed the bills on behalf 
of the Administration, though he 
recommended some changes. 

The hearings, to be completed in 
New York City, deal with some 
500,000 Americans who follow the 
harvests. For 1959, latest year for 
which data are available, those mi- 
grants who worked more than 25 
days averaged 119 days of farm 
wage work and earned a total of 
$710, Goldberg testified. 

Mason stressed the need to end 
child labor in commercial agricul- 
ture. 

He observed the present law 
permits children to be worked 
when school is not in session, thus 
inviting commercial growers to 
pressure local school boards into 
declaring “crop holidays.” 

In addition, Mason said, the law 
sanctions the practice of children 
following parents into the fields and 
almost guaranteeing that children of 
migrants become migrants them- 
selves. : 


“There is no place for this residue 
of feudalism in a free society,” 
Mason declared. 

The Zelenko bill, he noted, allows 
farm work by children under 15 
if performed for their parents or 
proper guardian. 

Goldberg said he sympathizes 
with the 15-year age limit the bill 
would impose on non-school-hour 
employment but asserted “national 
organizations and citizens groups 
have long recommended a 14-year 
minimum as a realistic and prac- 
tical one.” 

A special census survey in 
1957, he said, estimated there 
were 457,000 paid workers ‘in 
agriculture aged 10 to 15 years. 
Over half —236,000—he said, 
were under 14 years. He fa- 
vored the 14-year cutoff since it 
is the minimum in other non- 
manufacturing and non-mining 
occupations. 


On the same point, Goldberg had 
noted agriculture was the third most 
dangerous industry, with an ac- 
cident rate in 1959 ranking just 
behind mining and construction. He 
also noted a special California re- 
port which showed serious injuries 
in 1959 to 550 paid farm workers 
under the age of 18, one-fifth of 
them under 16, 
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MORE THAN 300 New York City union members received certifi- 
cates at this meeting on their completion of an institute giving class 
work and panels in union counseling services. 


350 Union Members 


Qualify as Counselors 


New York—More than 350 union members received certificates 
at luncheon ceremonies here marking their completion of union 


counseling classes: 


The classes, covering problems of youth, health, unemployment, 
public welfare, consumers and retirement, were conducted by the 


Community Services Committee of 
the New York City Central Labor 
Council. 


The graduation was part of an 
all-day institute which also featured 
panel discussions on problems and 
facilities in health, hospital and 
other fields. Resource consultants 
on the panels were Dr. Ray Trus- 
sell, commissioner of the Dept. of 
Hospitals; George H. Fowler, com- 
missioner of the State Dept. of La- 
bor, and other state, city and com- 
munity officials. 

The luncheon, chaired by Mich- 
ael Sampson, business manager of 
Utility Workers Local 1-2 and 
chairman of the Community Serv- 
ices Committee, had as guest speak- 
ers Dr. Howard A. Rusk, director 
of the Institute of Physical Medi- 
cine & Rehabilitation, New York 
University Medical Center; Dr. S. 
Charles Franco, medical director of 
Consolidated Edison, and Pres. 
Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., of the Cen- 
tral Labor Council. 


Van Arsdale explained New 
York labor’s position on an in- 
dependent political party which 
a committee of the council is 
exploring. He said that the com- 
mittee was considering political 
ways of continuing labor’s ef- 
forts to organize the unorganized. 


The labor movement has a re- 
sponsibility to promote higher liv- 


ing standards and to build a better 
community, he declared, and if the 
present political alignments cannot 
bring about these goals, then labor 
and like-minded people must make 
their voices heard. 

The political parties never con- 
sult labor on candidates and they 
rarely consult labor after the cam- 
paign, but the trade unions are ex- 
pected to carry the ball on getting 
out the vote, he said. 

Rusk spoke of the great need for 
better medical care for all. 

“What we have now is a 
vicious circle,” he said. “Sick- 
ness makes people poor and pov- 
erty makes people sick. It’s about 
time we broke out of this circle.” 

Other speakers were John Bur- 
nell and Peter Crescenti, associate 
chairman and secretary, respective- 
ly, of the Community Services Com- 
mittee; Michael Mann, AFL-CIO 
regional director, and Patrick Kelly, 
Sam Kovenetsky, Charles J. Garra- 
han, James L. O’Hara, Jack Ossof- 
sky and John J. Flanagan, subcom- 
mittee chairmen who headed dis- 
cussion panels. 

Van Arsdale received the com- 
mittee’s first annual award for 
service to the community and Aus- 
tin Perlow, business and labor edi- 
tor of the Long Island Press and 
a Newspaper Guild member, was 
cited for his cooperation with the 
objectives of the committee. 


Latin Labor Training 


Program Is 


(Continued from Page 1) 

of an experiment conducted last 
year at the conference center of 
the Communications Workers at 
Front Royal, Va., in which Latin 
American telephone, telegraph and 
postal union leaders received train- 
ing under the auspices of the in- 
dustry’s international trade secre- 
tariat, the Postal Telephone & 
Telegraph Intl. 

The need for such a program 
in terms of the over-all economic 
welfare of Latin American coun- 
tries was noted by William Ben- 
ton, publisher of the Encyclope- 
dia Britannica and a member of 
the policy and design committee. 

“One of the great hopes for the 
Strengthening of the Latin Amer- 
ican economies is the development 
of strong unions free of economic 
domination,” he said. “This hope is 


linked with the elimination of illit- 
eracy and the improvement of ed- 


ucation. Both are necessary to rapid 
economic growth,” 


Approved 


John McCollum, director of the 
University of Chicago’s Union Re- 
search & Education Projects, which 
developed the proposal, emphasized 
that the purpose of the program is 
not to propagandize, but to develop 
knowledge and skill. 

With knowledge and skill, he 
continued, Latin American labor 
leaders will be able to make de- 
cisions on their own and to un- 
derstand and interpret for their 
members the complicated social, 
economic and political events 
which affect them. 


“Latin American societies are 
undergoing far-reaching economic, 
political and social changes,” said 
McCollum. “Those associated with 
this project realize the difficulties 
involved, But it is hoped that in 
some small way in consultation with 
Latin American trade unionists, 
programs and activities can be de- 
veloped that will make these 
changes meaningful and _ trade 


Some Co-Conspirators ‘Born Chiselers’ : 


Price Rigger Tells Kefauver 
He Is ‘Not Terribly Sorry’ 


A company president who freely admitted getting together with competitors to fix prices has 
told the Kefauver Senate Anti-Trust subcommittee that he is “not terribly sorry” about his partici-_ 
pation in the electrical equipment industry’s price conspiracy. 

Fred F. Loock, $130,000-a-year president of the Allen Bradley Co. of Milwaukee, told the 
subcommittee that one of the troubles with the conspiracy was that some of the participants were 


“I have personally always been 
out of sympathy with low prices,” 
Loock declared. 

“We gather that,” Subcommittee 
Chairman Estes Kefauver (D- 
Tenn.) remarked drily, 

Lock’s testimony contrasted 
with a strong disavowal of price- 
fixing by Westinghouse Pres. 
Mark W. Cresap, Jr. 

Cresap said he believed price- 
fixing developed within his com- 
pany because of “inadequate dedi- 
cation to the principle that vigorous 
competition is the strongest foun- 
dation for the American economy.” 
He pledged to make obedience to 
the aati-trust laws a “way of life” 
at Westinghouse and announced ap- 
pointment of a watchdog commit- 
tee of prominent outsiders. 

The subcommittee also heard: 

@ Max Scott, president of the 
I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co. of Phil- 
adelphia, testify that he had heard 
of an agreement between GE and 
Westinghouse to divide up the 
market which dated back to 1896. 

Scott said his late father had 
told him that the two big firms had 
entered into a 15-year agreement 
that year under which GE would 
get 60 percent of the business and 
Westinghouse 40 percent. He said 
that his personal participation in 
price-fixing meetings dates back to 
1930. 

@ Nye S. Spencer, an I-T-E 
sales manager, whose meticulously- 
kept records helped the government 
break the case, described a memo 
he had prepared outlining security 
precautions to be taken by the con- 
spirators. 

Spencer told the subcommit- 
tee: “We endeavored not to 
travel together on the same train 
or plane, or have breakfast to- 
gether.” Other instructions, he 
said, were to “minimize telephon- 
ing as much as possible” and 
“not leave waste paper strewn 
around the room” after a meet- 
ing. 

Spencer said if I-T-E had tried 
to pull out of the conspiracy, it 
might have brought “reprisals” 
from other companies. 

@ John K. Hodnette, executive 
vice president of Westinghouse, 
who told the subcommittee: “This 
is the most competitive industry I 
havc ever seen. If there is any more 
competitive than this, I don’t want 
to get into it.” 

Loock, a colorful witness, said 
he had pleaded guilty to a criminal 
anti-trust charge because otherwise 
the Justice Dept. would have 
“thrown the book” at him. He was 
Court Impounds 
Price Fixing Data 

Philadelphia—U.S. District Judge 
J. Cullen Ganey has turned down a 
request for disclosure of a list 
of witnesses and documents sub- 
poenaed during last year’s grand 
jury investigations of price-fixing in 
the electrical equipment industry. 

The data had been sought to help 
state and local governments and pri- 
vate utilities prepare claims for 
overcharges against the manufac- 
turers involved. Under anti-trust 
laws, victims of price-fixing may sue 
for treble damages. 

Judge Ganey said the “traditional 
rule of secrecy surrounding grand 
jury proceedings’’ would be 
breached by disclosure of the in- 
formation, 

Civil damage suits against the 
conspiring companies have already 


unionism strong.” 


been filed by the government, 


“born chiselers” who didn’t live up4 
#ito price agreements. 


fined $7,500 and his company, 
which makes motor controls, was 
fined $40,000. 

Expourding on his business phi- 
losophy, ihe 69-year-old company 
president said his firm ‘“‘prefers not 
to do business with the govern- 
ment.” 

“Why?” 
know. 

“It is too complicated,” Loock 
replied. ““‘We have got more teapot 
tant things to do.” 


In fact, Loock added, he sel- 
dom goes after any sealed-bid 


Kefauver wanted to 


(Continued from Page 1) 


workers, the managements and the 
public alike.” 

The President made it plain that 
the nation “cannot afford the lux- 
ury of avoidable delays in our mis- 
sile and space programs,” and add- 
ed that “neither can we tolerate 
wasteful and expensive habits and 
practices which add to the great 
financial burden our defense effort 
already places on us.’ 

Goldberg said the conferences 
aired a long list of problems which 
“transcend the labor problem,” in- 
cluding difficulties between missile 
manufacturers and contractors on 
the scope of their participation in 
the program, and involving govern- 
ment scheduling and changes in the 
complex space vehicles. 


He indicated he had received 
“unanimous” pledges of coopera- 
tion from the four groups in order 
to achieve what Kennedy had asked 
for—“uninterrupted and economi- 
cal production in our missile and 
space programs.” 

The President had directed 
Goldberg to step into the pic- 
ture in the wake of two weeks 
of public hearings by the Senate 
Government Operations Perman- 
ent Investigations subcommittee, 
headed by Sen. John L. McClel- 
lan (D-Ark.), which has been 
seeking to pinpoint responsibility 
for America’s space lag. 

The hearings concentrated on 
testimony from government con- 
tractors and military personnel cen- 
tering on strikes, slowdowns, juris- 
dictional disputes and overtime pay- 
ments to workers. 

When the White House stepped 
into the picture, McClellan sus- 
pended the hearings before Pres. 
C. J. Haggerty of the AFL-CIO 
Building & Construction Trades 
Dept. was given an opportunity to 
testify. 

In a statement filed with the sub- 
committee and inserted in the rec- 
ord, Haggerty cited statements by 
Kennedy, the former chief of Army 
Engineers and voluminous House 
subcommittee reports which placed 
“primary” responsibility for. delays 
in the missile base program on 
management decisions and an “in- 
ordinate number” of changes in 
construction plans and missile de- 
sign. 

On the Senate floor, McClellan 
read a “closing statement” on the 
hearings lashing out at what he 
termed “wildcat strikes, work stop- 
pages, slowdowns, featherbedding 
and a deliberate policy of low pro- 
ductivity on the part of some unions 
and workers,” coupled with “mil- 
lions of dollars in exorbitant, un- 
necessary Overtime pay in a brazen 
‘gouge’ of the U.S. taxpayers.” 


Testimony, he said, “shows that 


business. He explained: “The 
sealed bid serves only one pur-. 
pose and that is to give the 
chiseler an excellent chance. We 
just simply cannot compete with 
the tin-knocker.” 

“Chiselers” and “tin-knockers,” 
Loock indicated, are firms which 
undercut prices. 

Loock, who complained that the 
income tax “takes away most” of 
his salary, said his firm was no 
longer meeting with competitors 
and added: 

“How we are going to live, I 


don’t know.” 


Goldberg Seeks Plan 
To Avert Missile Delay 


we would be at least many months 
ahead of our present man-in-space 
timetable had it not been for an 
incredibly low work-production out- 
put—only 40 percent of normal— 
by workers at Cape Canaveral, Fla, 
and a loss of 87,000 man-days of 
labor there, through work stop- 
pages.” 

The Arkansas Democrat said he 
based this conclusion on the testi- 
mony of B. G. MacNabb, base 
operations manager in charge of 
Convair-Astronautics at Cape Ca- 
naveral. 

In his testimony, MacNabb ac- 
tually said that the U.S. could have 
been “six months ahead” in its 
space program with “reasonable 
production” at Canaveral, but em- 
phasized that “I.am not trying to 
blame the unions.” 

“There are other problems in 
this kind of a program,” the rec- 
ord shows MacNabb said. 
“There is the lack of decision on 
the part of the government, the 
lack of decision on the part of 
the Dept. of Defense, the lack of 
decision on the part of our own 
management. I am probably as 
guilty as anybody sometimes.” 

Meeting with Goldberg at the 
building trades session were Hag- 
gerty; Vice Pres. John H. Lyons, 
Jr., of the Iron Workers; Pres. 
Maurice A. Hutcheson of the Car- 
penters; Pres. Gordon M. Freeman 
of the Intl. Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers; Gen. Counsel Vincent 
F. Morreale of the Hod Carriers; 
Pres. Joseph J. Delaney of the Op- 
erating Engineers; Pres. Peter T. 
Schoemann of the Plumbers & Pipe 
Fitters; and Pres. Edward F. Cat- 
lough of the Sheet Metal Workers. 

Attending the session of indus 
trial union representatives were 
Pres. Joseph A. Beirne of the Com 
munications Workers; Pres. James 
B. Carey of the Electrical, Radio 
& Machine Workers; Pres. Michael 
J. Quill of the Transport Workers; 
Pres. Al J. Hayes of the Machin 
ists; Washington Counsel Joseph 
Rauh and Administrative Assistant 
Irving Bluestone, both of the Auto 
Workers; and Dir. Nicholas Zona- 
rich of the AFL-CIO Industrial 
Union Dept. 


CORRECTION 

A picture on Page 5 of the May 
13 issue of the AFL-CIO News 
was incorrectly identified. The 
group shown was the AFL-CIO 
Committee on Education, which 
discussed improved labor work 
with the public schools and a Te 
port on a national AFL-CIO trail 
ing school center, 

Presiding was Chairman Petet 
T. Schoemann, an AFL-CIO vice 
president and president of the 


Plumbers & Pipe Fitters. 
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Rate Still 6.8 Percent: : Sh oe Union 
e ‘ ; : 
i & 
Unemployed Still Backs Steps 
. e 
, Toward Unity 
At Recession | eak Boston—Members of the Shoe 
as i RE e Workers will vote June 20 in a 
oi By Robert B. Cooney : nationwide referendum on a con- 
~ | vention-approved proposal to raise 
he The national economy, jobwise, was breathing a little easier in | per capita dues from $1.35 to $1.45 
re April but the improvements in the patient’s condition were “not per month per member. 
—~ something you’d want to write home about,” according to a gov- The. proposal; it approved ‘by a 
e ent manpower expert. majority of the union’s members’ in 
-. —_ ; Ba 140 U.S. locals, will go into effect 
€ The Labor Dept.’s detailed report on the job picture showed a July 1. yi 
e ater-than-seasonal rise of 384,-® ; : Also up for ‘membership action 
h 900 in non-farm jobs to a total of res ey awd edged 5 ry = fi are 10 aha changes in he union 
52 million. —" — gains peg oe ee constitution approved by delegates 
5,” ared in the metal working in-| ~~." ° ; to the 12th biennial convention 
ch Danes after a year-long decline. | “© ‘The Commerce Dept.’s Busi-)) here. They provide that national 
ness Advisory Council, made up of a ‘ : 
The rate of unemployment— |, op . businessmen, noted the FRB ; e ‘| Officers, directors, and executive 
he as reported in an earlier sum- |. : : ween . ‘ 2 Me | board members be elected every 
r port but expressed the view Soe. — SNR & i . A 
of mary—“remained at its recession darcurdhh & ehclamianaas oak panacea . =e |three years instead of every two 
no _ peak” of 6.8 percent of the labor | oii) ould be slow NEED FOR FEDERAL GRANTS to aid states and communities years, and make various changes 
Ors force, allowing for seasonal fac-: F. R. Kappel. presid _| to launch short-range public works projects, as a method for reduc-| required by the Landrum-Griffie 
i . R. Kappel, president of Amer- | . ge ae ; Si 
tors, the Labor Dept. said. : ing nation’s high unemployment levels, is emphasized by AFL-CIO | Act. 
I : ican Telephone and Telegraph Co.. : be eee. 
The real test, according to Labor] and chairman of the BAC study Pres. George Meany in appearance before Senate Labor subcom Delegates unanimously ap- 
Dept. manpower expert Seymour| group on the domestic economy, | Mittee. With Meany is Research Dir. Stanley Ruttenberg. proved a report of Pres. George 
Wolfbein, will be whether “this| yas asked by reporters whether the Fecteau outlining steps toward 
small turnabout” will produce jobs| Kennedy Administration should | # | a possible merger with the Boot 
in coming months for the 1.9 mil-| ac¢ to speed up the recovery. s r ants or oca & Shoe Workers and recom- 
"yn unemployed married men and| ‘ mending an intensified organiz- 
T the influx of new jobseekers. Over- he, or deee on ge wea P u bli Cc Wi O rk S [ ] r ed os ge pei —a 
loyment le milli mous support a a Dill in- 
‘the ta er ee loose and let it go to work,” rs troduced by Sen, Edmund 
ace Some observers believe the em- Kappel replied. (Continued from Page 1) that by running very hard, we may| Muskie (D-Me.) to regulate im- 
an ployment report and the industrial On the positive side, the Labor| for enactment of two other pro- be able to stand still,” the AFL-| Ports. 
yut- ‘production index reveal ominous | Dept. reported a rise of six minutes grams: CIO president declared. “We may| Convention speakers included 
1— tendencies: in the factory workweek to 39.2| Aitthettesiion for the Pee wind up with only a few more) Pres. John E, Mara of the Boot & 
la. While the Federal Reserve Board | hours in April. The workweek has | . . ef unemployed in a ‘prosperous’ De-|Shoe Workers; Dir. John Living- 
: A ‘ : ” | ident to transfer $2 billion from un- : : 
| of reported auto production up by 30| risen by 30 minutes since the begin- obligated funds appropriated for cember 1961 than we had in a|ston, AFL-CI1O Dept. of Organiza- 
Op. percent, the Labor Dept. reported | ning of the year. The factory work executive departments eit agencies recession of December 1960.” tion; Co-director Jacob Clayman 
the transportation equipment sector|force totaled 15.5 million, un- a eae ed a <a ae , of the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
: : to accelerate federal and federally- This situation, he said, stems S ivges os er 
he showed a gain of only 23,000 jobs| changed from March. assisted public works projects| ¢ AE tal Dept.; and R. J. Thomas, assistant 
osti- to a total of 1.5 million in April. The increased workweek and a.1- sireedy authorized by Congres. rom a “gradual but Tundamental jto AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 
ase The FRB reported steel pro- | cent boost in hourly earnings moved rae a ad change in the workings of our | All endorsed the organizing pro- 
of duction up 15 percent, but the | UP gross earnings of factory work-| | eee ae © economy” over the last seven | gram and merger negotiations. 
Ca- Labor Dept. statistics revealed in | ¢fs to $91.34 in April, 63 cents over oo Se ee ee ad | ee alee ie Sel ie. canton. |*A8ts lovited Pecan 1 ‘adden 
: : A ‘ ; acilities so that hard-pressed local- the Boot & Shoe Worker: 7 
the primary metal industries an ‘March and $1 above January. ities would be able to obtain federal| With more jobless workers, at the an Sue 0 tn Pestetnemind gi 
ac: increase of only 4,000 jobs to a As the summary report showed matching grants for public works| height of each post-recession The delvasins tnand ae ae ‘ins 
yave total of 1.1 million. Both the |. earlier, while the jobless ranks REE “boom.” than th bef hei : ae : bs aabitnn 
its auto and steel job gains, statis- | were reduced seasonally by 500,- oo 8 m,” than there were before. | their union has organized workers 
able _ tically, are considered insignifi-- | 000 to 5 million, “the number ‘Flexibility’ Provided In 1953, following the Korean | ° 49 new companies in the last 
em- cant. _ |,;out of work 15 weeks or longer The addition of these two meas-| War, the nation had 1.9 million|W° 5 ale that 47 firms went 
g 10 Compared to April a year ago,| Tose more than seasonally to a | ures—which Meany first. proposed | unemployed—a jobless rate of 2.9 ee Te 
the transportation equipment indus-| Postwar high of 2.1 million.” | last month in a letter to Kennedy percent—Meany noted, adding that is 
in try has lost 188,000 jobs and the| This long-term unemployed |in order to reduce unemployment| Most experts consider the nation St. Paul Rights 
mi primary metal industries 197,000). gtoup totaled only 1 million last | from the present “intolerable level” | has “effective full employment” Awards Gi 4 
id. jobs. December, —would give the White House | When the jobless rate is no higher | + wards iven 
on On the economic front, there} “Among the long-term unem-| “flexibility”? to meet the current than 3 percent. St. Paul, Minn.—An AFL-CIO 
the were these other developments: ployed in April,” the report added, | situation, the AFL-CIO president} By 1956, when the nation re-| regional director and a local union 
of @ The FRB reported a strong| “were 900,000 without jobs for told the subcommittee. covered from the first Eisenhower| have been cited by the St. Paul 
of pick-up in industrial production, | more than half a year.” The Kennedy Administration’s| ecession, unemployment stood at) AFL-CIO’s human rights committee 
win Auto output, up 30 percent, and|~ While the total of jobless married | basic programs—on housing, school a0 million, a rate of 4.2 percent; for outstanding contributions to 
= steel, up 15 percent, hiked the FRB | men dropped 300,000 from March | construction, and the like—will be | 9d in the 1959 recovery period civil rights causes. — * ; ; 
index to i05 percent. The FRB uses|to 1.9 million in April, this total| “effective economic _ stimulants, after the second Eisenhower retes-| Carl Winn, AFL-CIO regional di- 
the 1957 for the index base of 100;|was 600,000 higher than in April | quite aside from their social value,” | Sion, there were 3.8 million out of | rector for Minnesota, North Dako- 
Hag: it was 110 in May 1960, slumped to | a year ago, the report said. Meany declared, but will not have a| Work, or 5.5 percent, he declared.| ta and South Dakota, received an 
-_ serious impact 7 the economy until Jobless and Rate Doubled yong —. gong’ bi —— 
r “ p ‘ M A 
«| Goldberg Asks Business te % 7") Brom 1933 0 195, the number" Packinghouse Workers Loca 4 
>matl . : . of jobless—in time of prosperity— | won a certificate of recognition. 
va The Clark bill, he declared, | increased 100 percent; and the rate} The awards were presented at 
ncent F ouye * e “does not conflict with these pro- | nearly doubled as well,” Meany} the fourth annual Institute on 
riers; or Hire Now Policy grams; it is a necessary supple- said. __|Human Relations, sponsored by the 
> Op- ment to them” because it would At 4 his ev a the soles city central body, the Minnesota 
rT. An intensive campaign to find jobs through the U.S. Employment| “produce action mext year, | 100m Will be faced.with ‘a chronic|Laber Committees for Human 
Pipe Service and its arene local ae for rv phic 5 million un- Range <4 sae hot mex’ Year | unemployment Fate of between 6/ Rights, and the Jewish Labor Com- 
Cae employed workers has been launched by Sec. of Labor Arthur J ee ae S08 PCE: Wipes SE | Senay | mysene. 
-kers. Gol dberg. : i . In addition, he said, it would upward with the passage of the Louis E. Lerman, executive di- 
ndus The nati ide “Hire Now” 2 er .., | Stimulate work on such facilities as | years. Meany called this situation | rector of the labor committee, said 
wall oul aulonwide me TOW compas sue & concerned with sewage, water and drainage pro-| “intolerable in a free society and a|the programs that won awards for 
Com finding job niches for the additional” has prepared a specific plan of jects, street and highway improve- | Permanent barrier to our national| Winn and Local 4 were based on 
pense millions of workers who will POUr| action for every metropolitan | ments, fire and police station con- security and well-being.” AFL-ClO civil rights policy. 
Radio ad the labor market during the area, Agreements have been | struction, railroad overpasses and 
‘chael ae a nen ae hes is in = made with the states on needed | Other state and local capital im- t . k b k b V ; 
rkers; eee res. Kennedy’s “urgent| i provement of service and ac- | provements “which are not present- S C d 
on Space lbege ee z Fe priorities. Additional staff | ly er federal 9" but bem rive rea er ur ote 
osep : P resources are being ma vail- | nonetheless, are urgently needed.” l l, 
eset] icemployment service system.” | Tegouress are belng made avail |nonetheless, a urgently neest:|| DY Delaware Legislature 
Auto “This job drive is a practical The aid of governors has been|supplementary action as proposed in ’ ? ‘ : “ 
Zona appeal to employers to step up | enlisted, Goldberg said, adding that|the Clark bill, warned that while Dover, Del.—A bill barring third parties to a labor dispute 
ustrial . their hiring in keeping with ris- | he has urged employers to ask for|the April increase of 2.5 percent from furnishing strikebreakers to an employer has been passed 
ing levels of economic activity | help through USES offices as soon|in industrial production may be a| | by the Delaware legislature and is awaiting the signature of 
now under way,” Goldberg | as jobs open. signal that the “worst” of the busi- Gov. Elbert N. Carvel (D). 
. May added. “Fs am convinced,” he said, “that | mess recession is over, the hoped- The bill, enacted in somewhat weaker form than the original 
News “By hiring promptly as vacancies the nationwide job drive is only the| for upturn will not cancel out high} | japor-backed proposal, exempts agriculture and food-process- 
The develop and new workers are need-| Deginning of a major undertaking | unemployment. ing industries. It also requires unions to notify employment 
| C10 ed, employers can help to quicken for the strengthening and improv- Job Growth Insufficient agencies of the existence of a strike 
which the pace of economic recovery.” _ | 178 Of the public employment offices Although the labor movement is ; . 
ork Riles decuichiad de . _ | throughout the country. Pibreeee a0 « _ a a After passage by the House, 26-to-5, the Senate unanimously 
be Gol . § the campaign,! «Through this improvement the| OPtimistic enough to expect a approved the measure. 
a Te Oldberg said, he had the employ- employment offices of each com-| Percent increase in the real volume z 
trail Ment offices take an inventory of neues ies“ Cieity deltas ae is of national production” during Delaware became the sixth state to enact curbs on strike- 
Services rendered, weaknesses to be rear enrvieds . Sathaneknee rated 1961, he said, this would produce, breakers and the fourth to act this year. The others in order of 
Peter § Overcome and resources necessary} employers and pla ~ vital sie in| at most, 1.5 million more jobs—or| | Passage are Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Wash- 
> vice to assure improved job market Scatributing a px. here growth | barely enough to cover the antici- ington and Maryland. Newspaper and printing trade unions 
ce ‘ggnans and stabilization in the community | Pated growth in the labor move-| | have led a nationwide campaign for enactment of “citizen job 
“On the basis of this inven- | they serve and in the nation as a| Ment. protection bills.” 
tory,” he explained, “each state | whole.” “The best we cam expect, then, is 
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Nebraska Riiniilidioan Limdheite 


Labor Helps Mark 


Norris Centennial | 


Labor spokesmen joined with conservationists and rural heeds 


leaders in a Washington, D. C., conference celebrating the 100th) 3m 


anniversary of the birth of the late 


Sen. George W. Norris, Nebraska 


independent Republican famed for his battles in the public interest. 


Norris, “father of the Tennessee Valley Authority,” co-sponsor | 


of the Norris-LaGuardia anti-in-@-— s i; 
in the latter part-of his career re- 


“T have faith in national | @ 


junction law, was praised by Ad- 
ministration leaders, by Republi- 
can and Democratic Senate liberals 
and by historians. 


Warning from Meany 
The celebration was also the oc- 
casion for a warning from AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany that Nor- 
ris himself “would be shocked that 
in 1961 a liberal—or, to use a word 
more common in his day, a progres- 
sive—could be defined as a fellow 
who was trying to protect the 
achievements of George Norris.” 
Observing that the TVA was 
“under siege” in the Eisenhower 
Administration and that the anti- 
injunction principle in labor dis- 
putes has been “circumvented [by | 
the ingenuity of management law- 
yers,” Meany nevertheless said: 
“Let us think about our coun- 
try and our society . .. not as 
something to be restored but as 
something to be created.” 


“The remedies of yesterday have 
little meaning for tomorrow. They 
will not enlist the minds and hearts 
of the new generation,” the federa- 
tion president declared. 

“We must do better than that. 


“We must look to the nation 
and the world as they ought to be— 
peaceful, prosperous and free; with 
nature’s bounty harnessed for the 
good of all; with an ample living 
for all men, and with all men able 
to rise unhindered according to 
their talents; a world of justice, 
order and law; a world of charity 
and human kindness. 

“You may say ‘Utopia’; 

was TVA to George Norris a 
40 years ago.’ 


Pres. James B. Carey of the 
Intl. Union of Electrical Workers 
told the conference: “All of us, 
I am afraid, have become a little 
too complacent, a little too apa- 
thetic, a little too comfortable.” 

In a speech read for him because 
of his attendance at a Labor Dept. 
meeting On missile bases, Carey re- 
minded the conference that Norris 


but so 
scant 


marked: 
progress, but I wish the pace were 
faster.” 

Norris was a senator who, bins 
ing Senate debate on a proposed 
national sales tax, according to 
Carey said, “I am for lowering 
the taxes on small incomes and 
increasing them on big incomes. 
That is my position.” 

The legislative achievements of 
Norris included, in addition to the 
TVA and the anti-injunction law, 
co-sponsorship of the Rural Electri- 
fication Act and sponsorship of the 
20th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which abolished “lame-duck” 
sessions of Congress. 

Clyde T. Ellis, manager of the 
National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association, called on the Ken- 
nedy Administration to lead de- 
velopment of a massive power net- 
work for the entire Western Hemis- 
phere. He warned that the Soviet 
Union is now world leader in hy- 
droelectric projects although Norris 
had dreamed of giant power before 
Russia had a major enterprise. 

Partisan ‘In Public Interest’ 

Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg 
termed Norris “a man partisan only 
for the public interest” and one 
who “listened more to the inner 
voice of duty than to the outer 
voice of popularity.” He is “a just 
model and good example for the 
trying times through which we must 
pass.” 

Interior Sec. Stewart Udall 
pointed out that Norris, a mid- 
westerner, fought for creation of 
the TVA to serve a region “1,000 
miles away.” He was a “national 
statesman,” Udall declared. 

Others who paid tribute included 
Pres. Kennedy’s special counsel, 
Theodore C. Sorensen; Murray 
Lincoln of the Ohio cooperative 
movement and cooperative insur- 
ance operations; White House Spe- 
cial Assistant Arthur M. Schlesin- 
ger, Jr.; Senators George D. Aiken 
(R-Vt.) and Lister Hill (D-Ala.). 


ibis 


TRIBUTES TO MEMORY of late Sen. George W. Norris, liberal Republican from Nebraska, wer 
paid at a Washington conference marking the 100th anniversary of his birth. Left to right are Mrs, 
John P. Robertson and Mrs. Gordon Rath, bis daughters; Deputy Postmaster Gen. H. W. Brawley 
and AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, one of the main speakers. 


Republicans 
Retain Two 
House Seats 


The Republicans retained two 
normally GOP districts in special 
elections to fill vacancies -in the 
House. 

In Pennsylvania’s 16th district, 
former Rep. John C. Kunkel (R) 
defeated Mrs. Kathryn Vanderslice 
(D) by a nearly 2-1 margin for the 
seat left vacant by the death of 
Rep. Walter M. Mumma (R). 


In Tennessee’s Ist district, 
Mrs. Louise Goff Reece (R) 
easily won election to succeed 
her late husband, Rep. B. Car- 
roll Reece. She rolled up a 2-1 
edge over Democrat W. W. Faw. 


The elections-bring the House to 
within one seat of full strength, 
with the Democrats holding 262 
seats and the Republicans 174. 

Vacancy in Indiana 

The lone vacancy is Indiana’s 
5th district, where a House inves- 
tigating subcommittee is still trying 
to determine if Rep. J. Edward 


D.| Roush (D) was re-elected last fall, 


or whether the seat was captured 
by Republican George O. Cham- 
bers. The subcommittee has been 
counting absentee ballots, but re- 
cessed before a decision on the 


victor. 


Conservatives Flayed in Parliament 


For Dip in Canada’s Jobless Fund 


Ottawa, Ont.—The unemployment insurance fund, which totaled $950 million in 1956, has been 
reduced to $185 million at last report because of government neglect and mismanagement, opposition 
forces charged in a vigorous two-day attack in Parliament on the Progressive Conservative adminis- 
tration of Prime Minister John Diefenbaker. 


The fund is made up of employe-employer contributions and added money from the federal gov- 


ernment. 


Murdo Martin, Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation mem- 
ber from Timmins, Ont., told the 
House of Commons during the de- 
bate that the “stark fact” which the 
government cannot escape is that 
unemployment has mounted stead- 
ily. He described as a “deliberate 
propaganda campaign” what he 
called the government's “very care- 
fully planted” idea that “pilfering” 
by ineligible Canadians is to blame 
for the drop in the fund. 


CCF Leader Hazen Argue 
said the fund was created to help 
workers who were between jobs, 
but that the government has used ‘ 
it as a major relief measure. 

“The state of the fund demon- 
sirates to all the colossal failure of 
the government to provide anything 


approaching a full employment 
policy,” he declared. 


“The fund is in a bad way large- 


failed to provide full employment, 
not because of any misuses which 
may exist. 

“Surely all the abuses of the 
fund about which we have heard 
did not originate during the 
period of the Conservative gov- 
ernment. It is strange that the 
Canadian people under a pre- 
vious government did not appear | 
to be abusing the fund. It is 
strange that under a Conserva- 
tive government the people of 
Canada appear to have lost their 
morality and want to pilfer the 
fund.” 


Unless the government changes 
its policy on unemployment, he 


warned, it will be only a few months 
before the fund is completely bank- 
rupt. 

Last November the government 
said it was considering legislation 


ly because the government has 


which: would revive the fund and 


provide a new basis for operation. 
H. J. Robichaud, the Liberal party’s 
main speaker during the two-day 
debate, recalled that in 25 days be- 
fore Christmas the government and 
Commons combined to pass an in- 
terim budget and five bills described 
as job-creating legislation. But after 
100 days on which the House has 
met, he pointed out, there is still no 
sign of legislation to rectify malad- 
ministration and mismanagement of 
the unemployment insurance fund. 
Labor Minister Michael Starr 
said the legislation is still being 
worked out, adding that amend- 
ments will be necessary to restore 
the fund’s full effectivenéss, 
Opposition speakers charged that 
up to $70 million was lost when 
Finance Minister Peter Fleming 
“dumped” bonds on the open mar- 
ket to raise funds to meet claims 
filed by the unemployed, Fleming 
described the capital loss as “mod- 


erate,” 


bills. 
The House voted 98-to-45 to ‘ 


by an almost identical margin. 

Both bills, one of which would 
have submitted the issue to a refer- 
endum, reached the floor of the 
House with a 9-to-] committee rec- 
Oommendation against approval. 

With top GOP leaders, includ- 
ing Gov. John H. Reed, on rec- 
ord opposed to banning the union 
shop, only 45 Republicans voted 
to take up the “right-to-work” 
measures, 

Sixty-one Republicans joined a 
solid bloc of 37 Democrats in bury- 
ing the ‘bill. —- 

The 9-to-1 vote against “right- to- 
work” in the Joint House-Senate 
Labor Committee came after 
Maine’s Commissioner of Labor 
and Industry, Marion E. Martin, 
reported on a survey she conducted 
on the effects of “work” laws on 
states which have them. 

Miss Martin quoted state labor 
commissioners as reporting that 
“right-to-work” laws have not 
brought in desirable new industry 
and have hurt both workers and 
fair-minded employers. 

The motion to postpone action on 
the “work” bills was made by House 
Republican Leader John Baxter. 
He said the governor, who earlier 
had stated he “sees no need” for a 
“work” bill, also opposes “right-to- 
work” on principle. 

Maine had a short-lived modified 
“right-to-work” law in 1947 which 
was rejected by the voters in a 
referendum the following year and 
was formally repealed by the legis- 
lature in 1949, .- 

Since then. the 
forces have made 


“right-to-work” 
several unsuc- 


‘Unfair’ Charges 
Again Hit Sears 


Store Local 1207 of the Retail 
Clerks has again filed charges with 
the National .Labor Relations Board 
accusing Sears Roebuck & Co. of 
unfair labor practices, - 

Local 1207 accused the retail 
store management here of agreeing 
to union security verbally but re- 
fusing to put it in writing; failure 
to put agreements on sales commis- 
sions in writing; an attempt to by- 
pass normal grievance procedures; 
and refusal to meet with a union 
representative. 

An RCIA spokesman said the 
charges reflect Sears’ “cold-hearted 
contempt” for its employes here and 
elsewhere. He called on consumers 
to support the union’s “Don’t Buy 


Sears” campaign until the company 
changes its aititude. 


Seattle, Wash.—-Department,. 


— 


Bipartisan Maine Vote 


Kills ‘Work’ Measure 


Augusta, Me.—The Maine House of Representatives has dealt 
a smashing bipartisan blow to a pair of so-called “right-to-work? 


‘indefinitely postpone” action of 


the measures. A Jater attempt to reconsider :the vote was Tejected 


© 
cessful il efforts to outlaw union & 


curity agreements. 


Among the Republican legislag 
tors who spoke against banning 
the union shop was Sumner Pike, 
a former chairman of the Atomi¢ 
Energy Commission. 

The National Right-to-Worm 
Committee had made a major effon 
to build up support for a “work” 
law in Maine and the state attorney 
general recently announced an it 
vestigation into alleged lobbying at 
tivities of two of its top officials. — 
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Conviction of 
James Upset | 
By High Court 


The Supreme Court has ruled 
that Eugene C. (Jimmie) Jam@ 
former secretary-treasurer of ti 
expelled Laundry Workers, mut 
pay federal income taxes on $738 
000 embezzled from the unions 
health and welfare fund. 

The court thus struck down a 1& 
year-old ruling which had ea 


| doubt on the taxability of money 
\Obtained unlawfully. 


In handing 
down the decision, Chief Justis 
Earl Warren said that the 1946 mF 
ing had been “thoroughly devitih 
ized” by subsequent rulings. _| 
_At the same time, however, tht 
court reversed James’ conviction 
and three-year prison senten¢ 
for “willfully” failing to pay 
taxes on the money, The cout 
held that the former union official 
may have relied on the 1946 de 
‘cision as his basis for failing #@ 
réport the embezzled funds 9 
his income tax return. 

‘James and Louis B. Seperstelll 
Newark, N. J., insurance broke 
have pleaded guilty:in New Jersey 
courts to charges of conspiracy. 

The LWIU was expelled from 
the AFL-CIO on charges of being 
under corrupt domination, and 
federation subsequently charté 
the AFL-CIO Laundry & Dry 
Cleaning Intl. Union to replace # 
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